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a >>. These Buildings and Over 8000 
| \ Others are Supplied by The 
Kewanee System of W ater Supply 


AVE you a water supply problem to solve? The 
Kewanee System will solve it satisfactorily and 
economically. Weguarantee successful operation, 

or your plant may be returned at our expense of freight 
x charges and your money will be refunded. 

~- All the conveniences and protection of the best 
city water works are afforded, without the incon- 
veniences, expense and annoyance which go hand 
in hand with inferior systems. Our guarantee 
and the successful operation of over 8000 Kewanee 
Systems are your assurance of entire satisfaction. 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


is being used for an almost endless variety of re- 
quirements,—for city, suburban and country resi- 
dences, farms, schools, hotels, public institutions, 
apartment buildings, neighborhood water works, 
and small towns. 

The technical and practical knowledge of our 
hydraulic engineers and our intimate knowledge of 
this subject gained from over ten years’ experience, 
are at your service. 

In the Kewanee System, there is no elevated 
tank to mar the landscape view, to leak, freeze, or 
collapse; and no dangerous and inefficient attic 
tank is required. Air pressure delivers the water 
to all fixtures and hydrants. 
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Write for our complete 64-page illustrated catalogue 
which explains everything. Ask for catalogue No. 6. 
Kewanee Water Supply Co., Kewanee, Ill. 
No. 32 Broadway, New York City. _— : 
820 Marquette Building, Chicago. : 


404 Equitable Bidg., Baltimore. AA 



































Select Paints 


as you select their colors 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


are beautiful and lasting 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway - - New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil A list of manufacturers of zinc-paints sent on application 
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TORCHIERES 


FOR HALL, LIBRARY 
OR MUSIC ROOM 


Of elegant design and according to 
herrod style; also Floor Lamps and 
every conceivable lighting effect that 
applies to a house, from the top to 
the ground. All of superb design. 

he Tobey Furniture Co., Chicago 

he Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co., Philadelphia 

he Cobb-Eastmen Co., Boston 

Dauler, Close & Johns, Pittsburgh 

Scruggs- V andervoort-Barney Co., St. Louis 

Tilden- Thurber Co., Providence 

Charles P. Thompson, New Haven ' 

Maxwell, Forbes & Stillman Co., Milwaukee : 

Morgan & Allen Co., San Francisco, for Pacific 


+ 
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Coast 
L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
The Morreau Gas Fixture Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
The Greenwald Furniture Co., Salt Lake City 
The Koch & Braunstein Co., Cincinnati 
Charles Hall, Springfield, Mass. 
Dulin & Martin Co. Inc., Washington, D. C. 
Bickford Bros., Rochester 
Greenhut & Co., New York City 


THE DUFFNER & 
KIMBERLY CO. 


DEPT. D 
11 West 33rd Street, NEW YORK 
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Just Ask Your Architect About 
These Wood Finishes 


OUR architect knows that the most important 
feature of the interior decoration of your home 
is the treatment of the standing woodwork and 
the floors. 
fe knows the most costly furnishings that 
money can buy will not make a home that will saézs/y 
you if the color and finzsh of the woodwork does not 
complete a harmonious whole. 

The chances are that he sees so much of his handi- 
work ruined through failure to appreciate the importance 
of this fact that he will not speak of it to you, except in 
a general way, unless you ask him. But, if you wed// do 
so, you will be surprised at the enthusiasm with which 
he will enter into the matter with you. 

You will be surprised at the warmth with which he 
will insist that there enter into your home no finish other 
than those prepared by the Chicago Varnish Company. 

He knows. 

There is a Chicago Varnish Company finish for 
every bit of woodwork in your home, from the attic to 
the cellar. A finish that will exactly harmonize with the 
furniture and furnishings you wish to use, that will add 
that last indescribable touch that marks the difference 
between a mere house and a home, and makes your home 
a reflection of your own personality. 

It makes no difference whether it be the most costly 
house or an inexpensive bungalow, the inexpensive, 
durable, preparations of the Chicago Varnish Company 
will give exactly the result you desire. 

For harmonious stains and color schemes, there is 
the long list of soft beautiful wood ¢znts so easy to apply 
that even the most inexperienced workman or yourself 
can produce a perfect result. These tints are made only 
by the Chicago Varnish Company and are, suitable for 
all woods. With them even the least expensive woods 
are made as beautiful as the most costly. They produce 
all the shades made by time and weather, as well as the 
colors best for use with any style of decoration. 


To preserve the color, protect the woodwork from 
wear and dampness, dust and smoke, Dead-Lac is a 
wonderful varnish that entirely lacks the high gloss 
which other varnishes have. It does not spot with water 
and may be washed as any other varnish. 

Where a gloss is wanted, use Shzpoleum or Hyperion 
or Palest Crystalite. There is Eggshel-White and Egg- 
shel Ivory Enamel for the bathroom and kitchen, the 
most economical and sanitary finishes that can be used. 
You may apply them yourself tf you wish. 


For the floors is the Famous Florsatin, which gives 
the exact effect of a perfectly waxed floor, wears like 
iron, zs not slippery and may be washed. If you want a 
higher gloss use Supremzs, the first floor varnish ever 
made and still the best. 

These finishes and many more have been prepared 
for you by wood finishing specialists. All our efforts and 
all of our great factory is devoted to just the production 
of the finish best suited to your home. We want to 
assist you in making it all that you want it to be. The 
list above by no means exhausts the Chicago Varnish 
Company preparations. It is our endeavor to make 
our finishes fit your needs. We are always willing to 


assist architects anywhere to obtain any wood stain or 
finish they may desire. 





A modern Hallway, finished in Dark Brown Wood Tint and Dead-Lac. 
Floors stained with soft brown and finished with F/orsatin, giving all the effect 
of perfect waxing, but can be washed and wears like iron and is not slippery. 


We want you to talk this over with your architect 
if you are building, or with your dealer if you are refin- 
ishing old woodwork or floors, or we will gladly corre- 
spond with you direct if you prefer. There is probably 
a dealer near you who handles our finishes. If you can- 
not find him, we will tell you where to go. Whatever 
you do, accept no substitute for our unique products. 
You will be disappointed if you do so. For ten cents 
to cover postage we will send you a copy of the book 
“Home Ideal,” giving suggestions for home furnishing 
and wood finishing and a sample wood panel finished 
any way you choose. Address 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY 


36 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK 


35 DEARBORN AVENUE, CHICAGO 








THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED, 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


STEINWAY HALL . . CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. S. ABBOT, Decorator 
421 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
Painting, Tinting, Imported Wall Papers. 
Sketches and Estimates furnished. Refinishing 
Old Hardwood Floors a Specialty. 




















NYDEN & THUNANDER 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 
Imported Wall Papers and Hangings 


76-84 East 43rd Street CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 699 


EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 

















Furaiture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnished 








HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS 
desiring the best to be had in Chinese and Japanese 
fancy goods at the lowest prices should call on 


WING ON WO & CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 








13 Mott Street 








Telephone North-2936 
N. H. GULSTRAND & CO. 


Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 


407-409 North Clark Street CHICAGO 














ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


In Colonial, Chippendale, Sheraton, and 
French Periods, at remarkably low 
price. Also Old Silver Bronzes, Bric- 
a-Brac, etc. No Catalogue. 


LANS CURIOSITY COMPANY 


439 4TH AVE., NEW YORK 





Ghe Beautiful Hand-@Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic ix 


design and inexpens id for book! 


CHAS. H. "KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road, 





Norwich Town, Conn. 





Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MFG. CO. 


TENAFLY, N. J 


New York Address, Chicago Address. 
20 East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street 


Send for Sample, Dept. 2 





Make Your Home Grounds Beautiful 
We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits and Herbaceous Plants. Mlustrated and de- 
scriptive price list free on application, 
PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St, 
Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. Tel. Main 3613 
i 

















California Suntan Leather Goods 
Decorate your home with something new, unique, 
ndlasting. Exclusive patented Leather Dra.- 
w Covers, Souvenirs, Novelties, Art Skins at 
rices. Large illustrated catalogue with com- 
e list sent free. 

SUNTAN LEATHER CO. 

| 712 S. Spring St. Los Angeles, Cal. 















Christmas Shopping 


Now is the time to buy. 


[' you want something for the 
house—for your own personal 
use, or for Xmas gifts, write to me. 
Tell me just what you want, how 

juch to pay for it, and I will get it 
for you. I guarantee to please. 


My customers are besieging me 


now, so I ask you to kindly let me 
know as soon as possible just how 
I can serve you. My services cost 


you nothing. References furnished. 


MRS. WALTER REMINGTON NICHOLS, 
Purchasing Agent 


6 East 21st Street New York City 











P. P. Caproni and Brother of Boston, 
makers of plastic reproductions of 
antique and modern sculpture, re- 
quest the honor of a visit to their 
New Gallery at 225 Fourth Avenue, 
Eighteenth Street Subway Station, 
New York City, where may be seen 
a most complete collection of rare 
and odd bits of sculpture for homes, 
schools, libraries, colleges and mu- 
seums. 











Long Sang Ti & Co. 


307 Fifth Ave., Near 31st St., NEW YORK 
Importers of Chinese and Japanese Works of Art 
Parent House, Canton, Hong Kong and Yokohama 
Rarities from the Orient 
with an idea as to 


price 
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Dinner and Tea Wares 
Lamps and Shades 

Hand Embroideries - 
Screens (all sizes) 

Special Service Sets - 
Teak Wood Furniture 
Umbrella and Garden Sets 
Tapestries, Portieres 
Smelling Bottles - 
Lacquer and Brass Ware : 5 
Old Prints - - 50 
Wood Carvings - . 4.0 
Claisonne Enamels 2 
and many unique and use é at low prices 


CHINESE JEWELRY 
@ In our Jewelry Department can be found the 
rarest and most beautiful specimens of “Sacred Jade” 
exclusive novelties in hand-made jewelry, such as 
“Lucey” Bracelets, Scarf Pins Bri »oches, Rings, Pen- 
dants, etc. In price they range from $5.00 up. 


(Call or write for our illustrated booklet ‘*D 
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\ 4.297, 5 in. high, $8 


s constantly adding to the reputations 
artists who design it (as the recreation 

r pay It is adding to the happiness of 
nd to the education of the masses. 

nd tones are a national benediction.” 


Pass by the imitations 


Look for TECO mark underneath each 
t Prices are from Soc to $1.400, 
res of pieces being under $10. Ask in 
the best stores or write 
f or TECO Pr wrtfolio de 
exe, ‘a book for the 
dr wing room,” giving 
e yee gners’ names. 
Sent -e anywhere by 
z HE GATES 
ITTERIES 
631 Chumber of Commerce 


CHICAGO 





1. high No. 426, 4 in. high 


1 No. 429, 8% in. high 
$5 $1.50 $3 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 














The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 


jons for several rooms, in reply to letters from 

susie subscribers to Tue House Beavtirut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 

ies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. : 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters. 














COLOR SCHEMES 


Will you kindly give me advice in regard to tint- 

i oad fumnishing three rooms? The hall and par- 
ioeare small, connected by a square arch. The hall 
is'used as @ sitting-room and has many books in it. 
The‘fireplace is a corner one with green tiles. The 
ining-room has tiles in the hearth, not around the 
. The"hall has high narrow window and 

front door to west. I thought of weathered oak 
i bookcases and other furniture in this room, 
and tinting the walls a water green to combine with 
the: tiles. I wished to have colonial mahogany 
furniture in the dining-room but had not chosen a 
style for the parlor. ould the mission and colo- 
nial be too much of a jumble forasmall house? I do 
not care for a mission dining-room. What style 
of pictures and framing is best fora mission room? 
Would it be best to carry the green wall into the 
— 30 as to give the effect of space, or into the 
ining-room and have a pink parlor; or to have the 
dining-room pale yellow, which would also go with the 
tiles? The ceilings are ten feet. 
stencil above the picture rail. If the parlor and hall 





I wish to have a | 


are in green would it be better to have the ceiling | 


and stencil different? 

For a bedroom what color walls looks best with 
birdseye maple — and with mahogany furniture? 
Also what furniture in a Delft room? How about 
a plate rail in the dining-room. H. W. G. 

Inasmuch as your parlor and hall are small we 
would suggest using the same color in both rooms. 
As the green tiles of the former are rather prominent 
it would be advisable to repeat the green in the wall 
paper in either a plain or two-toned pattern. In 
the dining-room furnished in mahogany colonial 
yellow would be extremely effective. If yellow is 
used in this room, the ceilings in all the rooms better 
be yellow. 
furniture and mahogany in one house. We do not 
advise the mixture in one room, but mission pieces 
in the parlor and hall, with mahogany in the dining- 
room would be in good taste. 

Sectional bookcases are convenient and service- 
able. Ina room furnished in mission oak the picture 
framés should be of a similar tone. White frames 
are[too sharp in contrast. Gold frames could be 
used in a limited way. 

If you use a stencil in the dining-room, we would 
not advise it in the other rooms. Carry the paper 
in hall and parlor to the cornice line and stain the 
molding to match the woodwork. If this is im- 
possible paint it green, the color of the paper. A 
plate rail could be used in the dining-room, although 
plates would have little effect against a stencilled 
background. 

In the bedroom furnished in birdseye maple use 
either apple green or lavender. Dark oak looks 
well in a Delft room. 


AN OLD HOUSE 


Will you suggest style and color of r, also 
whether to use dull finish or enamel white owt for 
woodwork in a 16 ft. square room, ceiling 11 ft. 
high, opening into a front hall which has a gray 
block paper. The living-room, 30 x 16, is papered 


It would be possible to use mission | 























View of room cdntaining Globe-Wervicke 
“Elastic” Book-cases placed back to back 


of Units. 


HERE IS A certain decorative quality about GlobeSWernicke “ Elastic” Book-cases 
which distinguishes them from any other sectional book-case made. 

This is apparent not only in the mechanical construction by which it becomes possible 
to arrange a library like that shown in the illustration, but it is also manifested in the distinct 
types and different finishes of Globe[Wernicke Sectional Book-cases now obtainable. 

We have about 1,500 agents who carry GlubeSWernicke Book-cases in stock. If 
represented where you are located, our agent will assist you in planning your library as you 
want it, and in a style and finish that will harmonize correctly with the tenor of your room 

He will show you eight different finishes of quartered oak and mahogany, dull o: 
polished ; explain how easy it is to fit most any space in any room by the use of our full and 
three-quarter length sections, and demonstrate how our patent door equalizer insures a free 
and easy action of the receding door. 





Where not represented however, we will supply all necessary information and ship on approval—freight paid 
In either event, you will have the best Sectional Book-case that money can buy. Write for Catalogue 107-1 


The Globe“Wervicke Co. CINCINNATI. 


Branch Stores New York, 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue Boston, 91-93 Federal Street 
































THIN PAINTS ARE NOT STAINS 


no matter what the label (or the painter) says. They 
lack the clear ~~ td and soft depth of color of 
the true STAIN, such as 


CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


—the original shingle stains, which have been used, 
imitated and abused for over twenty years, and are 
still the standard. No muddy effects, no blackening, 
no lifeless colors—no A crosene, but Creosote, the ** dest 
wood preservative known.” —( Trautwine.) 


Send for Stained Wood Samples and Color-Chart Free! 


SAMUEL CABOT, 


Sole Manufacturer. 141 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 
28 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO 


Agents at all Central Points. 





Stained with Cabot’s Shingle Stains 
Robert C. Spencer, Jr., Architect, Chicago 





































Ventilating Grate 


‘ 
gives any warmth you want for chilly Autumn, i 
bleak Winter, or cool Spring— the Jackson Grate > 
has a temperature for every kind of weather. It Bs 
is easily regulated. Cannot get out of order, lasts [©) 
a life-time, burns coal, wood or gas. Gets tour | 
tim: s the beat that anv other grate getsfrom the [o> 
same amount offuel. Fitsany hreplace. Changes 4 
the airin the room every fifteen minutes with- | 
out draughts of any sort. ‘To see how thisis J. ~ 
accomplished, 3 


Send for Our Free Book 


It gives prices, tells (with pictures) just how the 
grate is made, and shows our many beautiful 
desivns of gratesand mantels. Send your name i: 
and aduress on a pustal. 

























B.A. 











Free on Approval: Toany reader of the 


. House Beautiful" 
we will send free on Sogrerat a copy of “Sanitation in 
the Modern Home,” edited by Jno. K. Allen, contain- 
ing suggestions for making a home healthful and con- 
venient from cellar to attic. Quite the most useful 
book of the kind yet made. ost valuable to house 
owners and prospective builders. Price $2.00 if kept. 


Domestic Engineering, Publishers, 


49-53 N. Jefferson St. Chicago 











SUN-DIALS 


With or without Pedestals 
Send for Catalogue H. 


HENRY SANDERS CO. 


855-1055 Elston Ave., New York Office, 
CHICAGO 1123 BROADWAY 











“The Star” Asbestos Pad 





Sh only protection to the most highly polished sur- 
face against injury from moisture oad 10t dishes, 
Easy to handle ; MADE TO FOLD to convenient size 

to lay away in drawer when not in use. Made of spe- 
cic lly prepared asbestos, covered with double-faced Cot- 
con Flannel to_make it soft and noiseless. Made to 
order for any size table. Leaves for extension if re- 
quired, 

_ Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same mate- 
rial for tables when cloth is not used—round, squore, or 
oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


L. W. KERNEY & CO. 261 W. 62d St. Chicago, Ill. 
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with an old-fashioned two toned gray landsca 
paper. The house was built in 1806, has noth 
new in or about it, and in this northeast room wl 
is the parlor, a man worked three months carvi 
by hand. The casings and panels under the wind 
have a rope and bead pattern inside. The ceil 
is whitewashed. The floor had never been paint 
and I had it waxed, but it needs refinishing. SI 
I put a mirror over mantel? I had thought 
painting the space white. We use oil. How ca 
change the chandelier? Shall I use a border 
picture molding? 

For furniture I have one mahogany Chipper 
sofa, beautifully carved, covered with green vel) 
a carved stand, one card-table, an old gilt mirr 
which has always hung between the east windov 
and two chairs, which will have to be recover 
and five old oriental rugs, two of them prayer 1 
All other furnishings must be new except pictu1 
old embroidery, and hangings, some specimens 
writing done with a quill pen in 1810, old sar 
embroidered foot-stools, etc. The house faces t 
east and stands back from the street about one | 
dred feet. The lawn is perfectly level and fil 
with old maples. 

he dining-room is on the south side. At 
corner right on the street is a small building 
used for an office. From this building back to 
old well is a lawn about ten rods long by tw 


which I would like laid out for an old-fas} 
flower garden. On the south edge are apple t1 
and about half way west to the driveway is a b 


ful old locust. Does your paper give sugges 
for the laying out of a flower garden? 

We have read your letter 
you the following suggestions: In an ok 
like yours a dull finish is bet 
glossy one. We can see by the photograp! 
you send that the woodwork is old and ver 
The over-mantel was originally painted a 
would advise removing the paper and giving 
space a coat of white paint uld not 
hanging any pictures or mirror over the shelf 

The lamp problem is quite a serious one as cha 
liers for oil are ugly in d 


with interest a 


ter for the paint t 








Table lamps w 
s for extra lights 

The picture molding should be placed at the 
nice line, which would obviate the 1 
Inasmuch as borders were 
was built, they could be used instead of mol 
you prefer. 

Papers of old design 
throughout the house. 
use in the room you wish to repaper. The"pres« 
paper is excellent in color but, judging from tl 
photo, is modern in design 

We do not’give directio 


eed of a bor 


ised at the time the hx 


1 be most appropr 





Creel is 1 good co] rT 


3 for the arrangement 








gardens. You will find a book entitled ‘Gard 
and their Accessories’? by Loring Underw 
Little & Brown, Boston, very useful 

You are fortunate to possess an old house, a 
many old things with which to make it attractiy 


PICTURE FRAMES 
I have an old-fashioned 

ing between rooms. I am a 
tion. The room is 16 x 24orw 
is removed. It will be a 
room a library and the fro! 
My idea is to make the back’ y yr larger and 1 
the piano in there. Thé woodwork is white e1 
I think I should like the color scheme greer 
expect to have hardwood floors and later 


ible parlor with ops 
ut tofremove | 
ill be when partit 
room, or the | 


4 reception TO 





place. 
My dining-room is green, finished in rather a 
oak and furnished the same he hall is finisl 
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Many a maid has become first 
1850 a wife and later a grandmother 
during the past half century, 

and all those years daily used 

Dwight Anchor Sheets and Pillowcases 

with ever increasing satisfaction. 
The uniform high character of 
these goods commend them to 


discriminating buyers. To 
oS 


Send postal for “‘ Sheeting Facts” to Dept 25 


DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 














ASHLEY SYSTEM 
' 
lof H ewage Disposal purifies the sewage from your resi- 
then poses «t the purified filtrate on your own premises 
without the necessity of having sewers. 
ntific proposition. Nature’s forces. No chemicals used. 
erate 
end for Booklet 7 describing the ASHLEY RESIDENTIAL SEPTIC 
TANK AND NITRIFICATION DUCT 
Discerning city folks living in the Country should investigate. 
HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO., 6515 Nermal Avenne, Chicago 


























WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
“WRG The Name is 


stamped on every % 
loop— y 
~ CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., 11.S.A. 


Le ALWAYS EASY — 
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$3 CORRESPONDENCE 
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KEEP YOUR MONEY. FF 


red birch, the grapes with shades of 
brown and a little “ol bie > it; ceiling cream. 
The trim isifinished rather light in ‘color. The hall 
is between dining-room and living-room. I shall 


+h Pa So,” o> 19 make no changes in these rooms except that I — 
er ——— ; we re cover the wall of the hall two-thirds of > 2 ne 

‘Y; me *, ease with a plain brown paper or burlap. I etal 

l oun ot 4 J Bast? ah of these rooms so that you may know w “ to ad- 


are’ yup oe — soy so a. = me what — 

( 8 n or front part of living-room and what 

pa em “@ for back room. I have an over-stuffed sofa and a 
chair to match with a figured covering in velour in 
brown, blue and a little green, an oak table and a 


slender mahogany table, walnut bookcase, one very 
LET POWDER good willow chair and several oak leather seat 
rockers. I have several small oil paintings, — 


















“aim Straight” colors, two or three enla ents of pho 
atthe heart of all complexion troubles, ‘by protesting the skin and a number of brown Copley prints in —- 
--before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. frames. My idea is to group the pictures — oils in in Do not throw it into the ash barrel, but use a 
Mennen’ 8 Borated Talcom Toilet Powder one space, Copley prints together and so through . 
prints a wells heal fuse lly it keeps the skin clea the list. I read one article in regard to framing |} Hi ystler Ash Sifter 
3 ae epmeet oS y = ales pictures, saying some people framed their pictures 
"Eies & meditate t the “he the same as their wood fnish. My finish will be Bave th d 1. Coal saved i 
that lox” *—for we ur prote: a = ‘aie 7 hite. I ay Copl y t hite ing the iene lor o mpinate poor the day's aan ‘a cnild 
face is on the cover it's gemuine and a /,~ w can imagine o piey prin in aw can do it. No maid objects to it. No dirt or dust. 
guarantee of parity. Guaranteed under the frame. o. oO. Fits wood or iron barrel. Saves ite cost many times a 
Food and Drags Act, june 30th, anne. Serial year. ity _ dealer can't supply you, we will. Write for 
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in both rooms, with brown and green combined in 
the furnishings. At the windows use curtains of 
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but the variety of wood is too great for the best 
The Best Furniture Book effect. The slender mahogany table would better be SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.50 
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tired city dweller, of suggestive stimulus for those who dream 
of some day having their own country home, large or small, 
and of practical value for those who are already working out 
the same problems that confronted these two happy laborers 
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HOME execution and accomplishment of their joyous efforts is charmingly from photo- 
By and instructively recorded in word and picture in this attractive 
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and kitchen in a plain light gray or buff paint the 
sewing-room in clear yellow and the bedroom in 
either green and pink or green and lavender. The 
rooms thus treated will open off well and be very 
harmonious. 

On the second floor we would advise blue for the 
east bedroom, yellow for the north bedroom, and 
pink for the west room. The upper hall should be 
papered to match or harmonize with the lower. 

If the floors of the house are hard wood, we would 
suggest rugs, if not a matting, terry or linoleum. 
Brown and gray linoleums are very satisfactory, de 
not show the dust, and wear like iron. Light brown 
terry wears excellently and would be effective in the 
other rooms of the lower floor. 

Upstairs we would advise mattings or painted 
floors with rugs. Of small rugs, the various hand 
woven ones are excellent, after the manner of the 
old-time rag rugs. 

Your Brussels carpet could be dyed either green 
or brown and used in the living-room, or it could be 
made into rugs. Doubtless you have a local rug 
maker who could utilize the carpet. If you wish to 
use the carpet as it is, the living-room walls could be 
red, a soft old red. 

For curtains we would suggest madras in the 
living-room, a green ground with a figure in yellow 
or red, or a mixed pattern in red, yellow and green; 
for the hall plain green; for the dining-room blue 
and white; for the sewing-room and bedroom white 
nuslin with side curtains of cretonne matching or 
harmonizing with the wall paper. 

“T have brought back the lawn-mower I bo 
of you last week,” said the man with the side whi 
kers. ‘‘ You said you would return my money if it 
wasn’t satisfactory.” ‘Yes, that’s what I said,” 
replied the dealer, “but I assure you thefm one’ was 


perfectly satisfactory in every er —|Chicago 
Daily News. 
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JT is sometimes ad- 
vantageous to be 
both verdant and 
headstrong, as all 
ishmen were, as 

farjas concerned art, at the time of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Headstrong all Englishmen are 
now as then, but they know more about art. 
It is hard for us to appreciate the utter dark- 
ness in which; the average Englishman dwelt 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
‘century; so bound up with self- 
sufficiency. Darkness, however, 
brought no degeneracy, and Sir 
Joshua was a man of genius who 
shone as a light in midnight fog, 
muffied but positive. His success 
in no way came of the lack of 
competition, as might have been 
in such a benighted land. His 
works are as wonderful to-day 
as they were then, and the world 
acknowledges this as ily as 
the most self-conceited English- 
man could desire. 

Hogarth both talked and acted 
his overpowering self-conceit. Sir 
Joshua talked less, but revealed 
the temperament as positively. 
Hogarth was verdant, a provincial 
through all his life. Forgetting 
that he had learned whatjhe 
knew alout art from the pictures 
of the highly-trained Van Dyck 
and the schooled Kneller, he de- 
spised art schools to the point of 
intense hatred‘and declared that - 
the old masters had no merits 
except such as came of the action 
of smoke and dirt on their pic- 
tures. Sir Joshua visited Italy 
to study old masters, but turned 
a deaf ear to the suggestions that 
it might be a good plan to earn 
how to draw; forgot that the 
masters whom he learned to ad- 
mire— and he was obliged to 
learn to like them —bhad been 
sedulous students of drawing; 
imagined that he could_do as well, 
as they if he could pry into their 
secrets of coloring; forgot all} 
these important matters and: 
missed his opportunity, something he re- 
gretted sincerely in after life. Such was 
British self-complaisance at that time, when 
art was unknown in England, except to a few 
nobles and they knew but little. But Sir 
Joshua had genius, and such exceptional men 
arrive against all odds. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that 
Hogarth, the first English artist whose work 
has endured through the centuries, was in the 





SIR JOSHUA 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of “ Painters Since Leonardo”’ 


full tide of his career (fifty-five years old 
when Reynolds came back from his three 
years’ stay in Italy at the age of twenty-nine 
The only other artist worth mention was the 
landscape painter, Wilson, Italian by train 
ing, and really educated. Hogarth made n 


success in disposing of his paintings, bi 


Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Conway 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Permission of Franz Hanfstaengl 


lived by the engravings of them (made by 
his own hands), which sold readily to the 
commoners because cheap, and on account of 
theirsermonizing subjects, and theirinsults to 
the gentlemen of high birth. Wilson starved 
gloriously in order to prove the high order of 
his talent. What cared the Britons for clas- 
sical landscapes! Had he painted literalism, 
it might have been better; though that is 
problematical. Perhaps the portrait painter, 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


tamsay (son of the 
poet), deserves men- 
tion, because he had 
[talian school training 
if no genius, and he 
was court painter to George III. for many 





tL H-Junker, ° 





years—this fact proving the ignorance“of 


art among the Britons. 


These were the conditions when Sir Joshua 


returned from his seemingly purposeless 





work in the Italian galleries 
where he took notes in a memo- 
randum book instead of sitting 
humbly at the feet of the model 
in the art school in order to learn 
to draw. All his previous bad 
training had amounted to noth- 
ing. It is told us that one 
Hudson was his master. But 
who was Hudson? Students of 
art history will please forget that 
there was a man named Hudson, 
because hedoes not count. 

But Sir Joshua at once became 
& success as a portrait-painter, 
because he had a certain sort of 
genius. The large line of compe- 
titors that grew up in his following 
never could dethrone him. How- 
ever, the existence of this follow- 
ing, and its extended patro 
proved the ignorance of "the 
public. Even the success of Sir 
Joshua himself, proved it, since 
there was an utter lack of aca- 
demical qualities in his work as 
well as in theirs. Do not mis- 
understand this statement. The 
portraits were beautiful and 
deserved admiration, but they 
showed all too plainly the lack of 
scholarship. n the continent, 
no work of that kind could have 
won a high place. Even an ar- 
tist like Greuze could not ‘‘arrive” 
to a lofty rank because an indif- 
ferent draughtsman; though his 
drawing put the Englishmen’s to 
shame. Nattier never showed 
the%genius of Sir Joshua, but his 
paintings are remarkable because 
of beauty and academical excel- 
lence, inferior as was the person- 
ty of the man as compared with the 


lebrated Englishman. 


It is always the man, not his training, which 
unts. Greuze and Nattier fitted well the 


entiment of the Frenchmen whose life they 


ared. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was equally provincial 


hen he wrote, concerning the creation of the 
Royal Academy, “The artists have estab- 


ished a yearly exhibition of pictures and 
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THE HOUSE 


statues, in imitation, I am told, of foreign academies.” How an 
American audience, or the English to-day, would smile at such a 
statement as this. The doctor wrote the introduction to the first 
catalogue, which contains the following remark: “An exhibition of 
the works of art, being a new spectacle in the kingdom, has raised 
yarious opinions and conjectures among those who are‘unacquainted 
with the practice of foreign nations.” How have the English been a 
law unto themselves little disposed to learn the lessons of life from 
their neighbors! He wrote these words not for the rank and file, but for 
the gentry of England, usually educated people as far as books educate. 

The well-known “‘ Discourses” of Sir Joshua, lectures to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy reveal much of the state of art in England 
atthe time. Their very simplicity is one of,the charms of the series, 
but all through the pages we are impressed with the author’s confi- 
dence in the limited knowledge of his hearers; that he was dealing 
with young men who totally lacked a knowledge of the art galleries 
of the world. Certainly, art students are not, as a rule, sufficiently 
well educated. During the years that should be spent in college they 
are striving to learn, by persistent application, how to draw. Ad- 
mitting the supreme necessity for the acquisition of this part of their 
profession, and admitting that they will never be so fortunate as to 
draw too well, it must be acknowledged that they neglect, in doing 
this, to secure something equally essential—a knowledge of a thousand 
matters necessary to their wideness of vision and their largeness of 
mentality. Take the great Rubens as an example of what an artist 
should be; learned in science, in languages,— many of which he 
spoke,— in history, in philosophy, and in diplomacy of the widest 
sort, he became a wonderful man as well as a remarkable gentleman; 
he even could paint marvelously. Our art schools should require the 
studies of the college as well as a knowledge of drawing and perspec- 
tive. Indeed, the Ecole des Beaux Arts of France does require of 
candidates forfentrance an examination of sufficient severity to prove 
an advanced education. At least, this is called for on the part of 


Mrs. Robinson (,“‘ Perdita”’ ) 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds 
By Permission of Franz Hanfstaengl 
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Mrs. Braddyll 
From the Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Wallace Collection 
By Permission of Franz Hanfstaeng! 


the?French candidates, though foreigners are allowed to slip in more 
easily. Begging pardon for this digression, it is evident that Sir 
Joshua knew the limit of knowledge in his students, and that it was 
greater than that of the average art student in continental countries. 

Another element which pervades these discourses is the advocacy 
of academical methods, the worship of the “grand style”; though 
this is the spirit of the period and not confined to England. This 
grand style has been the bane of art. The great Englishman heartily 
discourages what our contemporaneous painters commend — spon- 
taneity. But in all ages—even now — artists have hungered to 
make themselves great by painting lofty themes when they had talent 
only for simpler styles. Artists have almost universally striven to 
make great historical or religious pictures in the style of Raphael, 
or following the line of treatment invented by Michael Angelo, and 
Sir Joshua was bitten by the same folly, preaching this doctrine, 
naively and persistently. He even attempted to put his doctrines 
into practice — with ridiculous failure, of course. The great dec- 
orated window of New College, Oxford, stands as accuser and several 
other “lofty” themes on canvas. His creation of portraits of his 
fellow-mortals, not as they were, but posturing as goddesses and 
classical heroes, is evidence of this sickness. What sense was there in 
representing a spinster of ‘‘uncertain age” as ‘Hope Nursing Love”? 
Miss Morris was long past the age of nursing even dreams of love, and 
had no call to cherish any infant. But it pleased his patrons to 
suggest that they were peotical, and the period was given over to 
affectations of classical knowledge. So the Duchess of Manchester 
poses as ‘Diana Disarming Cupid,” with her little son in her lap. 
Lady Blake becomes “Juno Receiving the Cestus from Venus,” 
though it must be allowed that the fashion for modesty of the times 
forbade any nudities, such as would have appeared in some countries 
on the continent; though Etty painted nudes, and Romney was as 
sparing of drapery as he dared be. 

Compared with the lofty simplicity of the poses in Van Dyck’s 
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portraits, representations of people in the 
clothing they actually wore, Sir Joshua’s 
classical affectations are pathetically inef- 
ficient. His lack of training in drawing stood 
in the way of carry- 
ing out his own the- 
ories. Training in 
drawing not alone 
enables the artist to 
produce correct form, 
it is essential to the 
appreciation of noble 
pose and a high or- 
der of grace. Train- 
ing should cultivate 
the senses as well as 
the eye and hand. 
All Sir Joshua’s at- 
tempts to pose his 
figures gracefully re- 
veal his lack of this 
training, inthat there 
is a lack of those re- 
finements which have 
made Velasquez and 
Van Dyck so much 
superior. Also, train- 
ing enables the artist 
to make vigorous, di- 
rect and purposeful 
brush strokes; not 
fumbling, timidly re- 
peated and weak 
brushing. It was this 
incapacity for doing 
his work masterfully 
which caused Sir 
Joshua to mourn his 
lack of academical 
training. He could 
not attain to as high 
a rank as those oth- 
ers, and he knew it. 

But genius knows 
no failures even if 
hampered by many 
limitations. It is 
wonderful that he 
could at once, on his 
return from Italy, 
command a superb 
patronage, more 
wonderful still that 
the world, even the 
world of trained ar- 
tists, should still 
stand by his repu- 
tation. In “The 
Portrait of Nellie 
O’Brien,” we see a face almost exactly egg- 
shaped, the expression so innocently un- 
affected and maidenly that we stand pleased 
beyond measure. Judged by academical 
standards it will not bear analysis; but it 
carries away by its simple charm. Oval 
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faces are always delightful, 
which 


bones and muscles, 


but they | 
this face has 1 


The terrier is slovenly in handling, and 
arm and sleeve show all too plainly the w 


Nellie O’Brien 


From the Painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the Wallace C« 


By Permission of Franz Haufstaengl 


of an uneducated artist 
it. It is astonis hing 


weakness are revealed 


of ‘‘Perdita,” but it is 
an impression of stately 


In our illustrations 


But still we all love 


what suggestions of 


the profile picture 
ristocratic and carrie 
nobility 


we fail of presenti 
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the superb coloring, which was the glory of 
our artist. There are portraits by Sir 
Joshua which show his wearisome search for 
h coloring; wearisome because he floun- 
dered in the fullness 
of his palettes, piling 
pigments over each 
other with almost 
purposeless industry, 
The results w ere 
unctuous rather than 
pleasing. There are 
imitations of the Ve. 
netian painters, and 
of Rubens, as well ag 
over-fattened origi- 
nalities. But more 
numerous and better 
are the simpler tones 
of a peculiar gray 
harmony all his own 
—a delicate contrast 
of varied gray violets 
and,plays in greenish 
tints, the flesh in per- 
fect keeping with the 
scheme. It would 
be difficult to find in 
the work of any ar- 
tist a better harmony 
than this remarkable 
tonality, and upon it 
the reputation of the 
man as a colorist has 
a right to throne it- 
self triumphantly. 
Above all, he was 
a charm’*s man, 
one of dec ded force 
and character, who 
pleased his sitters 
with delightful con- 
versation and ex 
quisite manners, and 
his faces are fascinat 
ing in a way that 
we cannot analyze 
When those who have 
spent a long lifetime 
in the study of por- 
traits are unable to 
account for the at- 
tractiveness of any 
work, it is perfectly 
right to claim for the 
artist a high order of 
genius. His picture 
of the little girl, with 
a mouse in a trap, 
| the cat sneaking around too interestedly 
the ‘‘Muscipula”’), has an impossible face, 
t the picture is deservedly loved. A de 
itful story is not necessarily spoiled by 
| grammar, and many an eloquent orator 
innot use his mother tongue correctly. 
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A HOUSE MADE WITH [@ 


HANDS 


By BERTHA DAMARIS KNOBE 








EAR an arroyo outskirting Los An- 

geles abides a man — Charles F. 
Lummis, author and explorer — 

who devoutly believes a man’s 

house should be a distinctive part of himself. 
So unto his own marked individuality is 
he shaping his fireside. Fashioned of gray 
granite boulders, which were dug from his 
untamed soil and fitted with Indian trap- 
pings, with locks from old forts, with 
corbels from ancient temples, it bears to a 
remarkable degree, this distinguishing per- 
sonal stamp. The scholarly owner of the 
house is the master workman, moreover. 
With his own hands he is accomplishing the 
labor of construction, stealing the time from 
his literary work for this so-called ‘‘ gymnas- 
tic exercise’? needed to make a rounded-out 
individual. As he philosophizes: ‘‘ Any fool 
can write a book, but it takes a man to make 
a four-inch dove-tail door, unpredestined.”’ 
Six years ago this all-round out-of-door 
man assumed mastership of a be-bouldered 
and wild-flowered three acres outside the 
“sorry fences of society.” As a Harvard 
graduate seventeen years before, he resolutely 
set his face toward the land of the Setting 
Sun, expressly to get on speaking terms with 
the great Southwest. Between times, dur- 
ing explorations in Peru, Bolivia and inter- 
esting elsewheres, he picked up the odd traps 





Mr. Lummis at Work on his House 





The Front Door 


which pleased the curio crinkle in his brain, 
and were afterward incorporated in his home. 
Having espoused things literary be became 
an expert writer on the Southwest and 
eventually editor of “Out West.” 
Having made out a schedule of twenty- 
one working hours a day this man 
who avows “man is bigger than any- 
thing that can happen to him’’— in- 
cluding three strokes of paralysis, 
which happened to him, in the mean- 
time — toils on his house from dawn 
‘to dark, then retreating to his den for 
literary labor until far into the night, 
andjthus earns the three hours of per- 
fect repose which turns him into a 
capital workman at dawn again. No 
Sundays and no holidays on his calen- 
dar, either. 

This is the type of man who one day 
drew the architectural plan for his 
castle — such indeed, is the imposing 
structure of cyclopean walls — on the 
lines of the Spanish patio. Having 
excavated the big boulders from the 
soil, he proceeded, with sole aid of an 
Indian lad, to build absolutely with 
his own hands a house of honest con- 
struction, artistic as well as: utilitarian 
and sanitary, and alike fire-proof and 
time-proof. First he chose the quaint 
four-forked sycamore as center of the 
sixty by eighty-foot patio, and in a 
sense, the shrine of the home. Then 

15 








Front View of the House 


he turned mason and set the massive 
stones in walls from fourteen to eighteen 
inches thick, mixing the mortar at his indi- 
vidual sand-pile. Changing to master crafte- 
man in wood, he burned great logs not less 
than 400 pounds apiece for raftered ceiling, 
polishing them down to a soft satin finish. 
Strips of copper he burned also to produce 
rare irridescence, and shaped therefrom the 
setting for fire-places and even the frames 
for pictures destined to adorn the rough 
plastered walls of brickish red. The cement 
floors three feet deep completed the plan 
practical, making possible a delectable way 
of spring house-cleaning, simply by turning 
hose on the inside of the house. 

The front door bespeaks the individuality 
of this domicile. Its two hospitable parts 
are riveted three inches through and swing 
open on huge hinges weighing half a ton, 
excavated from pre-Inca ruins of Tiahuan 
aco. One envies in passing the curiously 
wrought monogram of the master of the 
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The Library 


house and the ancient padlock as large as 
a child’s head. From this entrance hall 
opens a most inviting rendezvous, half 
library and half museo, wherein breathing 
space is above par, and antiquated book lore 
vies with quaint reminders of primitive peo- 
ple to make the connoisseur in Americana 
break the non-coveting commandment. On 
the red cement floor repose big Navajo 
blankets and skins of animals whom the 
owner victoriously encountered in the wilds. 
Shredded buckskins curtain the variously 
sized windows. Electric globes hanging 
from the burnt beams are finished with 
fringes fashioned from the fine reeds used by 
Indians in basket-making. One window 
especially attractive is set with forty trans- 
parencies of scenes in far-away places. In 
another room is an odd fire-place, where the 
mantel is made of two burnished logs set on 
end, with irridescent copper sheets as an 
effective background. And all twenty rooms 
are filled with individual memorabilia of 
explorations in strange countries. They 
make a composite impression of the original 
tastes and unconventional experiences of 
the scholar who has invaded the almost for- 
gotten haunts of primitive peoples, and ap- 
propriated unto himself their simple but 


aesthetic productio 
which he incorpora 
into the home wl 
is an expression 
himself. Here 
door-knob which o1 
served as an idol 
Chan-Chan, a curi 
city built by Americ 
aborigines; the 
hangs an escutcheon 


from the Vulcan 
Amazoc, three ce! 
turies ago. One me 
tates over the dari! 
originality of it all 
an old bench carv 
by a Franciscan n 
sionary in New Mex 
in 1720. Outside 
one wing of the hor 
rises the campanile, 
which hangs a 
from one of the 
Spanish missions which make Southe 
California so picturesque. These ancier 
architectural reminders, by the way, M 
Lummis seeks to save from decay throug! 
& society organized for that purpose 
no turn, however, does the pen 
chant for curios override sanctified 
common sense; each room possesses 
an open fire-place, and each, opening 
directly into the patio with its won 
drous wide-spreading sycamore, ab- 
sorbs sunshine from one, if not three 
sides. 

Though the future claims the joy of 
complete finishing and furnishing, this 
structure stands, as an extraordinary 
example of a home into which a man 
-has for six years put his head, heart and 
hands. ‘‘Home is a pretty big word 
in my dictionary,” remarked this 
literary workman in regimentals of 
white jeans, as we wandered through 
the rooms. ‘‘The average American orde1 
a home at so many dollars a square foot, a 
@ woman buys so much calico by the yard 
the bargain counter. He sacrifices priva: 
and taste to shoddy ostentation. Now, | 
want a home to stand a thousand yea 
teaching honesty as well as beautiful arcl 


bit of artistic smithing 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


tecture.’ Ifwant it to mellow with every life 
that kindles in it and every life that flicker 
out under its roof. A home is richer for 
memories and, like the scent of flowers, yoy 
cannot take them with you when you move.” 

When finished this domicile will have 259 
feet. of porches for nearer contact with the 
sky. Western skies, the projector of the 
porches declares, are infinitely preferable to 
the “second-hand tin firmament of the 
humid East.”’ Across the front a seventy- 
foot cloister of spacious arches will further 
remind one of the Spanish missions, while 
the patio will be surrounded with flat-topped 
porches like unto Mexican azoteas, the sup- 
ports being made of posts and corbels from 
ancient portales. Then the asphalt roof 
will have a covering of red tiles, made by the 
man of the house, and every casemented 
window will be resplendent with a Spanish 
orill. 

Though the scholar-workman has ven- 
tured to build an unconventional home to 
suit his personality, he is somewhat pestered 
by the over-interested tourist asking ques 
tions. The other day two trespassers wan- 
dered over to the bronzed man at the car- 
penter’s bench, unrecognized as the lord of 
the castle. ‘Do you work for Mr. Lummis?” 
was the first—and only — interrogation 





The Entrance Hall 


point offered by the spokesman. “ Yes,” 
calmly responded the workman with his 
special brand of sarcasm, as he continued to 
ply the chisel, ‘“‘and he’s a hard boss. Even 
kicks if I stop to talk to kind-hearted people 
who come around to ask why he doesn’t 
build a civilized house.” 











DO YOU KNOW HOW TO DUST? 


HE feather duster is doomed. The recruits 
in the warfare against consumption have 
taken up arms against it, and, like the old 
oaken bucket so dear to our childhood, it 
is to be known to the next generation only 

in song and story. A representative of a commit- 
tee of physicians and others who are fighting against 
tuberculosis in this state recently said: 

‘We hear a good deal nowadays about street 
dust and soft coal as nuisances and as dangerous 
to the public health, but we are apt to forget that 
right in our own homes we often have a danger just 
as great. Methods of cleaning are still in vogue 
that have come down to us from the days when the 
wrath of God was held responsible fora disease that, 
by the ignorance of man, was fostered behind closed 
windows and spread with house-wifely industry by 


the feather duster. These old-fashioned ways a 
@ menace to health, and so those men who ha 
organized the anti-tuberculosis movement ha 
come out with the following public announcemer 
about sweeping and dusting 

‘“‘ “When you sweep a room, raise as little du 
as possible, because this dust, when breathed, irr 
tates the nose and throat and may set up catarrl 
Some of the dust breathed in dusty air reaches tl 
lungs, making parts of them black and hard and 


ess. 
‘“ ¢Tf the dust in the air you breathe contains th 
mms of consumption — tubercle bacilli — whicl 
fave come from consumptives spitting on the floors 
you run the risk of getting consumption yourself 
“ ¢To prevent making a great dust in sweeping 
use moist sawdust on bare floors. When the room 


3 carpeted, moisten a newspaper and tear it into 
small scraps and scatter upon the carpet when you 
begin sweeping. As you sweep, brush the pa 
long by the broom, and they will catch most of the 
dust and hold it fast, just as the sawdust does on 
are floors. Do not have either the paper or the 
sawdust dripping wet — only moist. 
‘ ‘In dusting a room do not use a feather duster, 
ecause this does not remove the dust from 


room, but only brushes it into the air so that you 


reathe it in, or it settles down, and then you have 


to do the work over again 


“ “Use soft, dry cloths to dust with and shake 
hem frequently out of the window, or use slightly 
noistened cloths and rinse them out in water w 
rou have finished. In this way you get the dust 


ut of the room.’ ” 
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THE VIRTUES OF MEN 


drawing-room, followed by a bel- 
ligerent brother. 

‘Boys are too mean for anything,”’ 
she announced to half a dozen of her mother’s 
friends. ‘‘Harry’s gone and cleaned his 
wheel with the new dress I made my doll.” 

“What do you want to leave your old doll’s 
dress in the way for?” demanded Harry. 
tT didn’t leave it in the way. I guess the 
play-room is as much mine as yours, Harry 

ubert. And he won’t let me play on his 
ball nine, just ’cause I can run faster than he 


mn 


Bie Flossie bounced into the 


“You can’t hit a ball,” Harry defended 


lf. 

“T can too. I don’t care if I can’t. You 
know I can beat you running, smarty. And, 
mother, he and that pig of a Jimmy Ander- 
son ate every single one of the nuts we gath- 
ered.” 

“Jimmy isn’t a pig. He didn’t know 
they were half Flossie’s. And Jimmy was 
company. I have to offer company nuts, 
don’t I, mother?’ 

“Not my nuts, you didn’t, did he, 
mother. Why didn’t you give him your 
own share?” 

“There wasn’t hardly any of ’em left,” 
blurted out Harry, ‘‘and—” 

“Aren’t boys just horrid!” 
aloud. 

Mrs. Hubert rustled softly to the door. 
“Children, come into the dining-room. 
Friends, you will kindly excuse the arbitra- 
tion committee. Clarissa, keep on talking; 
Mrs. Aikin, you pour the tea.” 


Flossie wept 


Masculine Faults 


“Aren’t boys just too horrid?” repeated 
Clarissa, obviously to start the conversa- 
tion. ‘That was a little epitome of mascu- 
line faults, wasn’t it?— unwilling to admit 
her to his game, eating up all her nuts, and 
using her belongings by right of might.” 

“We are generally greedy,” the Captain 
admitted. ‘Two lumps, please, Mrs. Aikin. 
Yes, and another of those fat little blue- 
berry cakes. And we don’t like to be out- 
run by what my friend Harry grandly calls 
‘the weaker sect.’ And Flossie really 
should have put away her doll’s dress. How 
was he to know it from any other rag?” 

“Tf she’s like her mother,” chuckled Mr. 
Hubert, ‘‘she has taken possession of the 
whole play-room closet and of most of their 
chest of drawers.’’ 

“On the other hand,” said Jason, ‘‘let me 
call your attention to Harry’s hospitality, 
generosity, and loyalty to his friend. There 
are the manly virtues for you. It wasn’t 
Jimmy’s fault; Jimmy must have all the 
nuts.” 

I observed that one of man’s virtues — 
man as distinguished from woman — was his 
capacity for friendship. Men’s friendships 
are more enduring. And they make friends 
more readily; they are better “mixers.” 

“They have more practice in mixing,” 
drawled indolent Madeline. 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


“They are better comrades. A man 
stands by another man far more loyally than 
a woman stands by another woman.” 

“Yes, and better than he stands by a wo- 
man,” put in Clarissa. 

“He will look after a mere acquaintance 
in illness, forgive him injuries, trust him, and 
set him up in business even after he has been 
deceived, lend him money time after time, 
hardly expecting to get it back, bear with 
temper, overlook insult, help him home from 
the — er — lodge, when he is making a dis- 
graceful spectacle of himself. O yes, all 
the famous friends were men; David and 
Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, and the rest. 
Women are only just learning what friend- 
ship means. Hitherto their loyalty has been 
all for the other sex.” 

“We are getting over that,” said Clarissa, 
hopefully, “but, don’t let us talk about 
women’s weaknesses or we will never finish. 
Men’s virtues, now, won’t take so long. 
Loyalty, generosity, hospitality, and what 
are the others? Somebody please enumer- 
ate them.” 

There was a pause. 


Are These Some? 


Mr. Hubert, Captain Jenks, and Jason 
looked at each other out of the corners of 
their eyes. “It is not for us to boast,” 
smirked Jason, ‘‘here’s where we receive the 
bouquets.” The three men sat back smiling 
in their easy-chairs. The three women 
sipped their cups thoughtfully. 

“‘There’s courage,” Clarissa contributed. 

“‘Not moral courage. Nor fortitude, nor 
endurance,” said the lady at the tea-table. 
She must have put too much lemon in her 
cup. ‘‘No woman can admit that, who has 
taken care of a husband with a bilious attack, 
when he called the children to his bedside 
for a last farewell.” 

Every one langhed, but the men looked 
uneasy. 

“There’s —there’s concentration. They 
can always beat us at bridge,” Madeline 
uttered, with the air of one who has ex- 
hausted herself searching. 

Then Clarissa suggested that men were 
more reasonable than women, but here, most 
unexpectedly, Madeline, who is essentially 
a man’s woman, deserted their cause. She 
said that being reasonable was man’s most 
hateful virtue. 

“The way to meet it is never to give a 
reason for anything.” she expounded, stretch- 
ing out a foolish high-heeled slipper to the 
blazing logs. “If you do he will start an 
argument, and put you to the trouble of go- 
ing over points you have already decided. 
You may be forced to undecide them, and 
be made cross for the whole day. That is 
uncomfortable for you both. Or else the 
man will be magnanimous — magnanimity 
is another hateful virtue — to the silly little 
woman who couldn’t be reasonable and 


I7 


couldn’t stand not having her own way. 
Of course, you want your own way,” she 
nodded her golden head vigorously, “and 
reason has nothing to do with it. Take my 
advice. When your reasonable —er— 
uncle, or brother, or whatever”— vaguely 
“asks why you are not going to—to— 
church, just say you don’t think you will. 
Why? ‘Oh, I don’t believe I care to.’ 
‘But, why, when all the arrangements have 
been made?’ ‘Oh,I really couldn’t.’ ‘But 
why not, Madeline? Surely you have a 
reason.’ ‘Qh, I really couldn’t.’ Just keep 
repeating that, and by and by he will stop, 
but if you give him a reason he will go on 
forever. Never reason with men. Never 
answer their eternal Why. They ask it as 
often as children, and you must pay it-no 
more attention.” 

There was something a little startling about 
this frank exposition of tactics that every 
one knew had been highly successful. Two 
husbands invariably gave Madeline her own 
way, and half a dozen men are ready to 
promise as much for the future. She smiled 
prettily, leaning back among gay cushions, 
and the firelight caught her teeth and dim- 
ples. Yes, there was something humorous 
about it, but I am not sure which side the 
joke was on. 


The Sense of Humor 


Men’s sense of humor, by the way, is, they 
claim, superior to that of women. But 
women never will admit this. Not superior, 
they say, only different. A friend of mine 
has for years held what she calls a test story. 
All the women laugh atit, and none of the 
men. Perhaps you know the story—it is not 
a new one—about the dinner party and the 
hostess, who, in the midst of it, saw her hus- 
band pick up a bit of celery, and absently 
rub his forehead with it. She kept silence 
at first, not wishing to call any one else’s at- 
tention to this extraordinary misdemeanor. 
But when, after a while, he repeated the 
action, she exclaimed, ‘‘My dear, what are 
you doing? Rubbing your forehead with 
celery!” ‘‘Was I?” said he, abstractedly, 
“T thought it was spinach.” 

Mrs. Hubert says when this was related 
at some luncheon the women shrieked, but 
when she passed it on to her husband his 
countenance never altered. “I don’t think 
that is funny,” he said; and to support his 
opinion he told it to several other men, none 
of whom cracked a smile. Then he said it 
was a woman’s joke. One day, however, he 
remarked to her, “‘I have found one man 
who roared at your silly spinach story—Billy 
Burton. And he explained it to me. Oh, 
that I should live to have a joke explained to 
me! ‘That,’ said he, after the manner of 
the narrators in the Arabian Nights, ‘is an 
“excuse me for pointing” story.’ ‘And what,’ 
said I, ‘may an “excuse me for pointing” 
story be?’ ‘Don’t you remember about the 
woman who missed her pocket-book in a 
street car and appealed to a policeman. “Oh, 
some one has stolen my purse!” “Yes, 
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18 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ma’am,” he answered, pointing at a bedi- 
amonded gent in the corner, “and there 
stands the G—d d—d thief that done it! 
“ *Scuse me fer pointing!”’ The psychologi- 
eal point was that the spinach man and the 
policeman both missed the big offense they 
had committed to explain a trifle.’ ” 

Maybe that doesn’t prove the difference 
in humor, but I am sure men haven’t much 
appreaciation of children’s humors. I think 
they lack the imagination to.enter into a 
child’s method of reasoning. When Papa 
and Mamma come downstairs into the large 
hall where the younsters are pretending that 
the rugs are islands in a parquet sea: ‘‘Take 
care! take care! you’ll be drowned!’’ chorus 
the offspring. ‘‘Nonsense!’’ says Papa, 
striding on to the front door. But Mamma, 
with great presence of mind, declares that 
she has on her bathing-suit and knows how 
to swim. 

Aside from humor, in certain respects, to 


put it guardedly, men have generally been- 


conceded superiority, such as strength, cour- 
age, truthfulness, and so on. Nowadays, 
alas! even these few points are challenged. 

The lady at the tea-table says severely, 
“Granting them muscular power —” 

“And concentration,” urged Madeline. 

‘And a head for figures,” put in Clarissa. 

“And ability to throw a ball or sharpen a 
lead-pencil,’’ added Jason. 

‘* All points that are either physical or in- 
tellectual,” Mrs. Aikin continued, ‘Get 
right down—or should I say up?—to 
moral qualities, and I contend that men are 
quite as inquisitive as women, quite as gos- 
sip-loving,— did ever old maids’ tea parties 
equal the scandal that emanates from club 
windows?— more open to flattery, more 
easily coaxed and befooled —”’ 

At this point, Mrs Hubert re-entered. 
“What are you talking of?” she inquired. 

“Of men’s virtues, dear lady. You would 


never guess it,” said Jason, piteously 
“‘Can’t you say a good word for us?” 

“Indeed I can. Men are more just than 
women, more broad-minded, more tolerant 
more charitable, more yielding in smal 
affairs, less vindictive. Men can forgiv: 
and forget. Few women can do more that 
forgive. They have better control of thei: 
tongues and tempers.”’ 

Jason and Mr. Hubert and Captain Jenk 
revived visibly. Her words were as dew t 
drooping flowers ; oaks would be a moremaseu 
line simile, but Inever saw an oak-tree droop 


The Business Woman’s Experience 


There was once a time when dear Mrs 
Hubert was unexpectedly obliged to earn he: 
own living, and coming of a good old Phila 
delphia family, she never has to conceal that 
fact. 

“TI sometimes think,” said she, ‘that it 
takes a business woman to appreciate som« 
of men’s virtues. When I was agirl I used to 
blame my brother-in-law because he lay on 
the lounge and dozed after dinner, when my 
sister, having’ been shut in all day to he 
house and children, desired a little diversion 
After experience taught me how a business 
day depletes the vital energies. Now, I real 
ize that my brother-in-law was not lazy, or 
selfish, or indifferent; he wasexhausted. On 
his vacations he was a different creature 
with the pressure removed, his spirts sprang 
up and he became again an alert, sympathetic 
delightful comrade. 

“When I worked down town myself | 
learned what burdens men carry without com 
plaint. How, when we least suspect it, they 
are tortured with anxiety as to whether they 
can keep their heads above water, or have got 
to sink and drag down all their dear ones 
How serene and cheerful they are, amid big 
difficulties and little ones! They don’t go 
home and tell their wives of rebuffs and 


mortifications; of letters their typewriter 
spoiled; of the carelessness of an office boy, op 
the impossibility of counting upon human 
intelligence in a clerk. Their patience ig 
simply amazing. See any man in the midst 
of an important conversation; he will havea 
thousand interruptions. He stops to settle 
some matter that the rest of the office is wait- 
ingfor. His desk telephone‘rings half a dozen 
times with questions that demand serious 
consideration and polite replies. He remains 
bland through it all. He whisks his mind 
away from and back to his present visitor ag 
smoothly as if the wheels had never left that 
special track. A woman wouldn’t have any 
nerves or temper left. ; 

“ And the average business man is pleasant 
and good-humored with those about him to 
a degree, I venture to say, unequaled by 
us women in our dealings with our servants 
or tradesmen. I have seen men who always 
patronize the apple woman or the sassafras 
man out of sheer human kindness, not be- 
cause they wanted the truck. 

“T have seen them courteous with book 
agents and submissive with subscription beg- 
gars. How often do they shoulder another 
man’s work, or give up a vacation to help 
him! How much more lenient than we are 
they to failure! I suppose they understand 
temptation better. No, I am not painting 
a saint, I am describing the average decent 
business man of our acquaintance. 

“Women find fault with their husbands 
for lack of interest in the new carpet, lack of 
enterprise in putting up shelves. Why, 
women ought to guard every precious mo- 
ment of a hard-worked man’s leisure for him 
to recuperate in.” 

“By George, Hubert, you are in luck!” 
whispered Captain Jenks. 

And Jason said solemnly to Clarissa, 

There is one woman who really understands 
is. Listen to her.” 








HONEST DECO 


O furnish a house in good taste at a 
moderate price is the wish of nine 
women out of ten. The tenth possi- 
bly does not have to think of cost; 

the nine must. It is to the nine that we 
would speak. 

If the housekeeper of limited means could 
realize that a little money spent in buying the 
best is a far wiser expenditure than twice 
the amount spent in buying the spurious, 
the first rudiments of good decoration would 
be mastered. Buy the best, if only a little; 
buy slowly; buy for next year rather than 
for to-day; and seek lasting values. This 
is an age of clever imitations, of ingenious 
shams which please the eye and make a strong 
appeal to the pocket-book. In no field is 
there a greater opportunity for deception than 
in that of house decoration. And many of the 
shams, it must be admitted, are exceedingly 
attractive onthe surface. Many, of course, 
are atrocious, but these are not so dangerous. 


The real danger lies in cheap imitations of 
good things. They afford a shoddy substitute 
for the genuine article, and their low figure 
tempts the would-be buyer with a beguiling, 
false economy. . They are in reality dear at 
any price. They are the paste diamonds of 
the decorating world. 

One room furnished with the genuine is 
worth a housefull of artistic shams. There- 
fore we would say to the amateur decorator, 
turn your back upon the things which pro- 
duce merely an effect. Paper that imitates 
wood may deceive at first glance, but it is 
quite as vicious as imitation jewels. Have 
bare walls if you will, but if you choose a 
hanging, select one that does not purport to 
be other than it is. ‘‘Marble” effects in 
papers are happily out of fashion — though 
still within the memory of man — but papers 
veined and colored to represent stained oak 
are among the “novelties” of the season, 
and afford a cheap substitute for wood panel- 


RATION 


ng. And so it is with other phases of house 
lecorating and furnishing. There are many 
inexpensive and exceedingly clever substi- 
tutes to suggest good taste. A whole house 
could be filled with them, for what it would 
cost to equip one room with the real, but the 
room and its contents would be as satisfactory 
twenty years from now as to-day, while the 
sham house could give satisfaction for a brief 
period only, not for a moment if the ethical 

le of the question were understood. 

Furnishing a house is an education in 
itself, and education along all lines must pro- 
gress slowly. To watch a house grow is & 
supreme satisfaction; to buy one thing at 
a time for a definite need and place is the real 
joy of making a home. Haste has no part in 
the matter. Haste may produce a house, 
but never a home. 

[f you can buy but one table, chair, or sofa, 
buy the best you can with the money at hand. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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N excellent example of brick con- 

struction is the home of Mr. and 

Mrs. Edward H. Ball of Evans- 

ton designed by Ernest A. Mayo. 
It is built of dark vitrified brick with a 
stone terrace and alight stone trim. The 
purplish tones of the brick make an effec- 
tive background for vines which partially 
cover the facade and suggest?'a longer 
period of growth than five years, ‘the actual 
age of the house. 

A vestibule with tiled floor and green 
walls gives entrance to an imposing hall. 
The color here is a fine harmony in browns 
and yellows. Above the oak wainscot, 
stained light brown, the walls are hung 
in grass-cloth in a tone between}yellow 
and buff. A golden tan it might be 
It covers the walls to the second 
story where it is continued in a slightly 
lighter color. The ceiling is a soft green 
which is effective with the oak cornice and 
yellow walls. ' 

The staircase is a large one as ‘befits 
the hall, rising gradually to a broad land- 
ng. This landing is almost a room by 
itself and in winter 
forms a small con- 
servatory. Beneath 
the landing and on a 
lower level. than the 
hall is Mr. Ball’s den 
in Pompeian red and 
old blue, a combin- 
ation so unusual as to 
be decidedly novel. 
The walls are hung in 
blue burlap and the 
ceiling and curtains 
arered. A crude red 
would cry to heaven 
here but this Pom- 
peian shade which 
time has given an 
orange cast does not 
clash. The orange 
and black of Prince- 
ton are seen here in 
various trophies, ad- 
ding interest and 
color. Panels of plain 
leaded glass designed 
by Mr. Louis J. Millet 
partially screen the 
den from the hall. 

The artificial light- 
ing of the house is 
very well done. In 
the hall are several 
large lanterns of Jap- 
anese bronze, and the 
fixtures have been 
finished to match. In 
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the living-room and dining-room the fix- 
tures are dull brass, harmonizing with the 
mahogany treatment of the rooms. 

Opening from the hall at the right is 
the living-room. Again grass-cloth is used 
with admirable effect. It is alight grayish 
green though not lacking in life and color. 
It covers the walls with that slight irregu- 
larity of light and shade which is one of 
the chief merits of this texile. Where a 
plain but not a solid effect is desired, 
grass-cloth is very satisfactory. It is 
seldom monotonous, and fading makes it 
more attractive. Beneath the mahogany 
cornice and forming a narrow frieze or 
border is an oak leaf decoration in deeper 
green. It was designed by Miss Ida Bur- 
gess whose work is seen to advantage 
in the decorative treatment of the house. 

Mahogany forms the trim of the room, 
a rather light mahogany, contrasting pleas- 
antly with the green of the walls. No 
other wood is seen in this room except in 
one piece of furniture, an old table of 
Flemish oak, dating back to the days of 
primitive hand work when the study of 
human anatomy was 
in its infancy. Four 
female figures of ex- 
treme quaintness are 
used for supports. 
They have that pleas- 
ing angularity seen 
in the pictures of the 
early Italians and 
which flourished in 
handicraft long after 
it became extinct in 

«The rest of the 
furniture is mahog- 
any and includes 
several fine colonial 
pieces. 

A beamed ceiling, 
a fireplace nine feet 
intwidth, and a long 
built-in bookcase are 
features of this room. 
The fine fireplace is 
faced with green 
Grueby tiles, and 
green is used in the 
curtains. The room 
is not intensely green 
for other colors are 
introduced in the 
rugs and upholstery . 
An unusually fine 
rug is a great Ker- 
manshah in which old 
pink is prominent. It 
is a beautiful speci- 
men of Persian rug 
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The Living-room 


weaving and displays an intricate pattern in 
animals and foliage. Peacocks, foxes and 
birds are used in a conventionalized way, 
forming a rare and unique pattern which rug 
collectors highly prize. 

A rug expert, in speaking of Kermanshahs 
says: “Next to silk rugs the dis- 
trict of Kermanshah produces 
the finest grade made on Persian 
looms. The wool used for the 
nap of the rug is of the choicest 
quality, acquiring in time a beau- 
tiful lustre, while the short nap 
and the very close texture give 
it the appearance of fine tapestry. 
But the greatest attraction of the 
Kermanshah rug is its coloring; 
the effect is a charming blending 
of delicate pink, green, and blue, 
on a field of soft ivory-white.” 

The rugs throughout the house 
are exceptionally fine and have 
been chosen with rare taste and 
judgment. A particularly good 
one is a large floral Bokhara in the 
hall, which has the well known 
Bokhara coloring but quite a 
different pattern. Mrs. Ball se- 
lected the rugs and planned the 
color schemes of her house. 

On the hearth is a fire-screen of 
Tiffany leaded glass with jewel 
inserts, which glow like real gems 
when the logs are lighted. A mirror of dull 
‘gold, in Louis XV. style, is attractive against 
the green wall, as are the electric fixtures of 
dull brass. 

Across the hall is the dining-room, trimmed 
and furnished in mahogany. Above a wain- 
scot the walls are hung in tapestry in a tree- 
and-fruit pattern. The colors are blues and 
greens, tan, and soft pomegranate shade. 
The blues and greens are repeated else- 
where in the room, while the mahogany is 
merely a deepening of the pomegranate 
tones. The rug is solid blue; the over- 
curtains are green raw silk. A fireplace as 
generous as that of the living-room extends 
across one side of the room. Here the 


tiling is a Tiffany mosaic 


forms a delightful summer breakfast-room 


Another and larger porch is placed at the sidé 


of the house, and may be approached fro 





The Colonial Bedroom 


both the living-room and the terrace. I 
serves as an outdoor sitting-room during part 
of the year, and is arranged for comfort an 
privacy. 

The second floor is furnished with the con 
venience and charm which mark the mod 
ern bedroom. One room is in pink, anothe 
in yellow, and athirdin blue. The latter ha 
paneled walls and an old-fashioned ribbon 
frieze. One very attractive room is pure 


colonial with striped green paper and old 
furniture. The only new pieces in the room 
are the twin beds which were made to match 
a very remarkable cheval glass purchased in 


New Orleans. The frame of the glass is wide 


plain mahogny, but the carved supports gave 
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of light tan, with 
@ narrow border in green and black. An 
enclosed porch opening from the dining-room 





The Dining-room 


motif for the columns of the bed. They 


n the form of spirals terminating in 


rches. At the base are heavy claw-feet 
rmounted by dolphins. The design is 
sual, and was doubtless made to order 
a wealthy Southern family. Mrs. Ball 


was so fortunate as to secure the 
bureau of the set, and considered 
the purchase of a remarkable 
four-poster with similar columns, 
torches, and dolphins, but decided 
to have new single beds made by 
a Northern furniture maker. An 
old gilt mirror over the mantel, 
chintz curtains, and brass candle- 
sticks continue the colonial theme. 

There is a great deal of inter- 
esting colonial material in the 
house which has been collected 
from time to time in New Eng- 
land and in the South. The 
types represented include late 
eighteenth-century styles and fine 
specimens of Americnn Empire, 
also a few unusual pieces like the 
bedroom furniture, which cannot 
be classified under a special style. 

On the third floor is a big 
gymnasium with a separate stair- 
case and entrance. There are 
numerous conveniences about the 
house which appeal strongly to 
housekeepers. From a_ well- 
ped linen-closet opens a small veranda, 


re clothes may be brushed, linen dried, 


The stone balustrade is high enough 
sure privacy. 


mong interesting exterior details are 


well-designed stone vases for flowers, 


h are made an inteyral part of the terrace. 
\uxuriant vines surprise people with their 
id growth. 
hat a four-inch space of earth is left 
veen the house and the stone floor of the 
ce. Here the vines get a good start and 
ve in real Jack-and-the-Bean-Stalk fash- 


One reason of their success 


The home as a whole is a convincing 


mple of various qualities, which for lack 


better word we term “‘livable.’’ 
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weirdest, maddest, and merriest kind of 
needlework picture came into being. Dur- 
ing the long ages of romance, chivalry, and 
wars, dating from mediwval times to the 
Reformation, women had devoted their long, 
Jonely hours to embroidering panoplies, banners, 
and love-gages for their lords, and vestments 
and other sacred paraphernalia for the church. 

Under the rigorous sway of Henry VIII., 
romance and religious fervor were swept away, 
and woman found her occupation gone. From 
this period dates the decadence of English needle- 
craft. Until the Reformation, England had been 
known far and wide for the excellence of her 
embroidery, which was known as “Opus Angli- 
canum.” It had been eagerly sought ster by 
continental princes, temporal and spiritual, and 
by artists and connoisseurs in all countries, but 
from this time until quite recently artistic 
needlecraft has been dormant. 

Much beautiful work has been executed and 
marvels of stitchery have appeared during the 
succeeding centuries, but with the departure of 
the high and serene pu of their labors the 
hand and i ination failed; and the art of the 
needlewoman been dilettante in style, finick- 
ing in execution, and, with perhaps the exception 
of the exquisite copies in silk of the best of the 
early eighteenth-century color-prints, wholly in- 
artistic in conception. 

Katherine of Aragon, the unfortunate Queen 
of Henry VIII., was a devoted needlewoman. 
Queen Mary worked much of her bigotry and 
heartache into her canvas. Good Queen Bess 
has left us authentic evidence of her taste and 
skill in two sumptuous book-covers in the 
British Museum. Lady Jane Grey, when not 

ing Greek, spent much time over her em- 
broidery. The Duke of Devonshire 

imens of the handiwork of Mary Queen of 
a. worked during the dark, drear days of her 
imprisonment at Fotheringay. 

t was not until the time of James I., how- 
ever, that the wall-picture definitely made its 
appearance. Were I to enumerate the stitches 
used in these pictures, my readers would be 

hast. In the reign of Charles I., John Taylor, 
the poet, wrote, in 1640: 


For lent worke, raised worke, first worke, laid 
worke, net worke, 


[: the seventeenth century, the wildest, 





By MRS. LOWES 


Most curious purl, or rare Italian cut worke. 

Fire, ferne stitch, finny stitch, new stitch, 
chain stitch, 

Brave bred stitch, fisher stitch, Irish and 
Queen stitch. 

The Spanish stitch, Rosemary stitch, and 

owle stitch. 

The smarting whip stitch, back stitch, and 
cross stitch: 

All these are good, and this we must allow. 

And they are everywhere in practice now. 


I could easily add another round dozen of 
stitches to this ancient and curious list. 


An Exquisite Example of the work done 
in the Reign of Queen Anne 





The particular 
stitch for these 
early pictures was 
“petit int,” or 
tent-atiteh. In its 
best form it had its 
— in tapestry, 
and is an obvious 
imitation of it. It 
is exceedingly fine, 
the canvas on which 
it is worked measur- 
ing about forty 
threads to the inch, 
each little cross of 
the warp and woof 
being covered by 
the worker with a 
fine slanting stitch 
insilk. The — 
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Stuart pictures, in 
spite of their bizarre 
appearance to our 
twentieth - century 
eyes, shows a pleas- 
ing @ ent in 
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A§Stuart Representation of King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. From the South Kensington Collection 


the grouping of the 
figures and delicate 
color scheme. Evi- 















‘The Finding of Moses’’ as a Needlewoman 
of the Reign of Charles I. Imagined 
the Scene 


dently the world went very well then, and the 
heart was young. Phyllis and Corydon must 
have spent many delightsome hours under the 
=<“ trees with a world of pet animals about 
them. 

The very lambs were sufficiently musical to 
enjoy the piping of Corydon, while a number 
of tame hounds, all built on the same lines and 
= < a proton Rewny with gees blue and 

eyes, according to age, either sit —e i 
among the lambs or pursue the pleasures of : 
chase in the distance. The meandering stream 
comes from many surprising sources; ducks and 
swans sail gracefully on its surface; while man 
queer fishes, unknown to Frank Buckland, 
smilingly swim in its waters. Time has dealt 
harshly with most of these early efforts, and few 
are in as perfect a state as the one treasured 
in South Kensington Museum, which might have 
left the worker’s hands yesterday. 

A later variety of these petit-point pictures 
were worked on white satin ground laid over the 
canvas, as in that here shown. These are dis- 
tinctly traceable to the time of CharlesI. The 
picture illustrates ‘The Finding of Moses.” 

Such little anachronisms as P h’s daughter 
being in full Stuart costume is a matter 
that did not trouble the early worker; the young 
Stuart page in top-boots must have anpesied to 
her sense of what was due to greatness; while 
the mother of Moses, waiting to be as 
foster-mother, almost advertises herself. The 
lordly home in which Moses will be reared is 
shown at the top of the picture, and a playful 
British lion occupies the intervening space. 

The imagery of this pcture is really quite re- 
strained — for a Stuart needle picture — as 
only a few a specimens are thrown in 
to help to make history. A rabbit, a bird, one 
of those very jocular fishes, a few ladybugs, and 
the Charles I. caterpillar hoveri round 
Pharaoh’s daughter to show her high degree are 
the limit to the worker’s fancy. The border, 
however, gives her additional scope; and here 
we see four cherubim mounted as guardian 
angels, while Tudor roses, wild strawberries, 
butterflies, and birds help to form the obstacle 
race of the hare and hound in the lower portion. 
“K. H.” must have been justly proud of the 
masterpiece. 

Often these pictures were plentifully worked 
with gold and silver ond, with somewhat 
disastrous results at this day, as the tarnishing 
of the metal threads has totally destroyed the 
original gorgeous effect of the pictures. In 

( Continued on page 46 ) 
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THE MOTOR MAID 


A SERIAL STORY BY C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


PART V.* 
Hore: LuxemsourG, Nimes, April 6th. 


E have had a wonderful day, and 
W there has been a great deal of it, 
for it began early and ended late. 
I knew something of what was 
te come, and my expectations gave me 
patience with Lady Turnour at her worst— 
as she always is if we have to make an early 
start. Perhaps my pity for Sir Samuel 
helped me keep my temper, for she was cross 
to him, as to me, and said disagreeable 
things about his son, who is to burst into our 
lives at Clermont-Ferrand. There have been 
extravagances, or undesirable flirtations, or 
something, on the part of “Bertie,’’ and her 
ladyship was impolite enough to mention the 
words “bad egg” in connection with her 
newly acquired step-son. Then, when poor 
Sir Samuel defended his offspring by re- 
torting that “bad eggs turn over new leaves 
sometimes,” all irritation with my exacting 
mistress died in desperate struggles to keep 
back laughter. 

Still, I’m dreading the advent of Bertie, 
and therefore inclined to make the most of 
each good day before he descends upon us. 

There are, it seems, certain Sights (with 
a capital S) which all self-respecting motorists 
must see when in the neighborhood of Nimes; 
and if Lady Turnour isn’t a self-respect- 
ing motorist, she’s a vain one, proud of her 
splendid car and the money which bought it. 
She’s determined to be respected by other 
motorists more aristocratic than herself, and 
she would rather have her ‘‘transformation” 
put on wrong side before than miss anything 
which motoring Dukes and Duchesses would 
be too discriminating to pass over. 

Therefore she got up at seven this morning, 
and was ready (thanks to me) to leave 
Avignon at eight. We dashed off toSt. Remy, 
along a small but pretty country road run- 
ning southwards, and were in the country 
of Mistral—Mistral the poet of Provence, 
whose name is the breath of Provence, whose 
thoughts breathe the spirit of Provence. 
Each man we met now might be a Félibre. 
I looked at each one with interest, which he 
returned; for a woman’s eyes are not ugly 
seen through the tale window of a motor- 
veil. 

St. Remy itself, birthplace of Nostradamus, 
was charming with its avenue of trees like the 
pillars of a long corridor in a palace; but 
we did not stop, for it was not really St. Remy 
which we had started out to see, but something 
belonging to an ancient neighbor, which St. 
Remy has a way of claiming for its own. 
Up a slope the car hummed with St. Remy 
at our backs; then suddenly we came upon 
our lodestone—a beautiful Roman archway, 
and a still more beautiful mausoleum. 

There they stood alone, glorifying coun- 
try which would have been dreary without 
them, and looming more impressive for 

*Begun in the September House BEAvTIFUL. 


surrounding desolation. Once the stately 
city of Glanum had been here. Now noth 
ing was left to speak of its dead grandeur 
save these fragments; but their silence did 
speak, to eye and ear alike, in thrilling 
language. Even Lady Turnour admired 
the mausoleum, and dimly felt the pathos 
of it. Yet afterwards, when we had whizzed 
back, and out of St. Remy again, I saw by a 
glance that her expression said: ‘What! 
Is that all we came this long way to see?” 

But the way wasn’t really long, and we had 
been only a short time in coming from Avignon 
before we turned into another cross-road 
leading towards Mistral’s well-loved Alpilles 
Had it not been for him, I should probably 
have forgotten that such a mountain range 
existed; and now I rejoiced in having read 
everything of his which has been translated 
from his dear Provencal tongue—the tongue 
of the Troubadours—into French. 

There was nothing to see yet, except hum- 
mocky mountains everywhere; strangely 
shaped mountains whose ledges seemed to 
be set with gigantic busts of ancient 
heroes, roughly carved from stone or bronze. 
But the road itself was wonderful enough, 
and I had a feeling of expectancy at every 
turn. When would we come in sight of 
Les Baux, which we were taking this climb 
to see? 

Often I had heard vaguely of the place: 
that it was extraordinary, like no other 
ancient town left in the world; that there 
was history in every stone, even the fallen 
stones, since most of them were fallen; but ] 
had never heard or read a real description of 
the dead city, and did not know for what to 
look. When we came to a turn which brought 
us abruptly face to face with a great chasm 
in the rock, a gap with sheer walls sliced 
down like a cut in a cheese, I felt that we 
must be approaching Les Baux, for this 
was a place above all others to find some 
strange, hidden jewel. Through the gap our 
road carried us; and the busts of stone heroes 
were so near that we could almost have 
touched them; but they were modern heroes 
now. The Chauffeur and I together dis- 
covered Mr. Gladstone on the right, Lord 
Beaconsfield on the left, and farther on Mr 
Chamberlain’s head wierdly grafted onto the 
body of a prehistoric animal. We were just 
tracing Pierpont Morgan’s profile, when the 
car sprang clear of the chasm, out upon the 
other side, and there was Les Baux, a hundred 
times stranger, a hundred times more mar- 
velous, than I had hoped to find it. 

Far, far below our road lay a deep valley 
so flat at the bottom it might have been 
leveled on purpose for tournaments. Above 
and actually around us—for we were suddenly 
in the midst of the place—was a City of 
Ghosts. 

Huge masses of rock, cut in fantastic 
shapes, had been hollowed out for dwellings; 
fit homes for our cousins the cave-dwellers. 
There were vast pillars and dark, high door- 
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festival at Orange. 


iys like pictures of the Temples at Thebes; 

t all this, said Mr. Paget, was only a preface 
r what would come, for it was no more than 

immense quarry from which the stones 

build Les Baux had been torn. We were 
ill on our way up to the real town. Even 
s he spoke, Pegasus was stoutly breasting 
hill steeper than any we had mounted. At 

e top, the car turned again and drew up in 
jueer little Place, where the road ended in 
ront of a small house ambitiously naming 
self ‘‘ Hotel Monte Carlo.” 

‘That’s in honor of the Princes of Monaco, 
ho at one time were Lords of Les Baux,” 
iid the Chauffeur, as he put the motor to 
“Look around you, and see if you 
n't feel the same spell over this city of the 
lead that you feel in Pompeii.” 

But I hadn’t time to confe:s that I’d never 
en Pompeii, when Sir Samuel was out, 

nting my help for Lady Turnour. Though 
ever until lately did she know of a maid, 

»w she can’t get on without them for an 
ur; but after all, I’m not sorry, for other- 
se I shouldn’t have been taken to Orange 
nd Vaucluse yesterday. 

\gainst the rocks a few mean, wooden 
uses leaned apologetically, but on every 

e rose the ruins of a proud, dead past— 
past beginning with the ruts of chariot- 
heels in the rock-paved streets, and ending— 

ts pride—with the great lords of Les Baux, 

en their ancient castle fell in the wars of 
eligion. It was Richelieu who blew it up, 
» blow up the Protestants it sheltered after 
he Edict of Nantes was revoked. Other 
rreat houses, still beautiful in decay, had gone 


een. 


down with the castle; and such people as 


vere left, despairing and impoverished, de- 
roved the damaged mansions to build 
th the same stones meaner dwellings in the 
LLLeYS. 
| was free for a while to do as I chose, and 
vandered through deserted streets echoing 
th their own silence; peered through broken 
orways into shells of noble houses with 
cious rooms and Renaissance chimneys, 
ulted banqueting-halls, guard-rooms, and 
ysterious dungeons. In the hall of the 
stle itself, I saw carved the Tudor Rose, 
ch had been brought to the lords of Les 
ux, on her marriage, by a daughter of 
England. By and by I forgot the Turnours, 
nd that I had a mistress who perhaps did not 
re for the haunted city asI did. I stopped 
many minutes in the strange ancient 
uses of soldiers—houses hewn of solid rock; 
stood on broken stairways and tried to 
nagine the glory of the place by full moon- 
cht, with Calvé singing on a high rock 
ong the ruins, as the Chauffeur says she 
es in August, motoring here after the 
At last, lingering on an 
mmense plateau with the ghost town towering 
ove me, and half southern France lying 
the plain two thousand feet below, I heard 
he sound of running footsteps, and turned 
) see the Chauffeur hurrying towards me. 
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“They've come back and are waiting in 
the car,” he said. 

“Were you sent to find me?” I asked. 

“T suggested coming. Isn’t this wonderful? 
Look down. Far away you catch a sight 
of Marseilles by the sea, the Etang de Berre, 
the Aurelian Way, Aiguesmortes, where we’re 
going; Nimes too, where we’ll stop to-night. 
Mistral has written beautifully, you know, 
of a legendary duel in that plain.” 

“But is Lady Turnour angry with me?” 
I broke in, distressed to think of a jarring 
note in the noble music. 

“Not very. It’sa shame to drag you away, 
but I must. When you get back, don’t 
contradict anything ‘her ladyship’ may say, 
that’s all.” 

“You may be certain I won’t,”’ I assured 
him, almost running back, and down the 
narrow, steep streets to the Place, where 
Pegasus was standing. 

The first words my mistress spoke—or 
rather snapped—told that the Chauffeur had 
defended me at his own expense. What he 
had said, who-knows? But he had somehow 
succeeded in conveying the impression that 
he had said I might calculate on an hour and 
a half for wandering about Les Baux, before 
the car would be ready to leave. So it was 
he who got the scolding. «nd I only a few 
crumbs which happened to be lying about 
loose when I appeared. 

In spite of my promise, I would have con- 
tradicted this impression, which was too 
unfair; but Lady Turnour glared with the air 
of an outraged queen, and exclaimed: “ Not 
aword! I won’t be bearded.” 

One would think that she were an oyster! 
But she’s right to object to such an addition 
to her charms, as already she is threatened 
with a slight mustache. 

After Le Baux, for the first time since 
starting, we made use of the luncheon-basket. 
Stopping the car at an unfrequented part of 
the road, the bride and groom had a picnic, 
the odds and ends of their dainties falling 
to the share of the femme de :h:mbre and 
Chauffeur. I made coffee, and it was so good 
that the powers that be smiled on me again. 
All this took so long, however, that it was 
three o’clock when, after a good level run, we 
came to that romantic fortified town whence 
St. Louis twice sailed, crusading to Pales- 
tine. 

Even Les Baux was no stranger than this 
old city on the ‘‘dead water,” with its great, 
gray-brown towers and bastions and ramparts 
unchanged for so many centuries. The 
whole place looked like a background in one 
of Raphael’s pictures. When the Majestic 
had rolled through the old fortified gateway, 
I had the sensation of getting round the 
corner of the picture as I used to long to do as 
a child. 

The Chauffeur said that Carcassone was 
still more beautiful than Aiguesmortes, but 
then, Carcassone has been much restored, 
whereas the bastions and ramparts of Aigues- 
mortes have scarcely been touched by the 
hand of time or man since the days of the 
crusaders. 

Best of all, or most terrible of all, was the 
great Tower of Constance; best in design and 
beauty; most terrible in its extraordinary 


devices for defense and its memories of 
tortured prisoners. I could have stood for 
hours on the top, gazing down over the red- 
brown roofs of the town with the stout belt 
of ramparts (of which the towers seemed to be 
the buckles) and the far stretch of blue canal 
and marsh. But the Turnours believe that 
the proper thing to do when you’ve seen a 
thing is to hurry on and see the next; and not 
being satisfied that they had done well to 
sacrifice Uzés for Aiguesmortes, the one way 
of making up for any time they might have 
lost was to flash hastily on to Nimes. 

The way there was adorned by the beauté 
de diable of early spring, otherwise there 
would have been little to admire; but in 
motoring one doesn’t need sensational scenery 
to make for enjoyment, if the road be good; 
and I find that I’m always sorry to stop, 
always sorry to arrive at any place—even if 
the place be Nimes. 


PART VI. 
Hore. pu Forum, ARxEs, April 7th. 


USED to think story-tellers relied too 
| much on coincidence; that thin gs such 

as one reads about in novels never 

happened in real life; but I changed my 
mind at Nimes. 

We arrived last evening too late for sight- 
seeing. It was quite a smart hotel, and 
there were a number of well-dressed men and 
women in the big hall when we got in, so 
nothing would do for “‘her ladyship”’ but she 
must be better dressed than any of the other 
women. Her wardrobe for the trip is 
limited, but she can make up with jewelry; 
and she was a sight to dazzle gods and men, 
when at seven o’clock she left my hands for 
the dining-room. 

Just as I was ready to find my way to the 
servants’ eating department, Mr. Jack Paget 
knocked at my door to announce that he’d 
been reconnoitering, and he’d met the chauf- 
fuer who annoyed me at Avignon. Would 
I like him to see that I got a decent dinner 
in my room? I said “yes” gratefully; 
and fifteen minutes later history repeated it- 
self by bringing him once more to my door 
with a tray. 

“Tt was rather fun foraging and snatching 
things from under people’s noses,” he laughed 
when I protested. Then, when I became 
“‘school-missish,” and said it was “sweet of 
him to be so kind,” he suggested that if I 
really thought so, I’d better call him “Advers- 
ity” in future. 


I couldn’t think what he meant at first,. 


but afterwards I remembered that ‘‘Sweet 
are the uses of adversity.”’ and smiled over 
the delicious riz de veau he had contrived to 
steal for me. 

I had barely time to finish my journal of 
the day, when I was rung for by my mistress, 
who wanted a long “‘ beauty sleep.” But she 
was in an unusually good temper, and couldn't 
forego recounting her triumphs. Coming 
out from dinner a diamond star had fallen 
from her dress, and a French gentleman had 
picked it up for her with a charming bow, 
and a compliment in very good English for 
the jewel. Then she and he and Sir Samuel 
had got into conversation in the hall about 


motor-cars, for it seemed he was traveling 
in one also; only he was journeying south 
instead of north, and he had seemed interested 
to learn that they’d started from Cannes a few 
days ago. Sir Samuel was so pleased with 
the Frenchman that he asked him to have . 
his coffee at their little table in the hall, and 
he turned out to be a delightful person. 

“Tf he were English, I belive my husband 
would have been jealous, he flattered me so 
much, and had such a way of looking at me,” 
said her ladyship, smirking admiration at 
herself in the glass. ‘‘But Frenchmen are 
different. And this one seems to be a man of 
taste, as well as a great swell. He knows 
everybody in London and Paris, and paid me 
the compliment of thinking I must be in the 
same set. He asked if I knew the Princess 
This and the Duchess of That, at Cannes. He 
was disappointed to hear that, though I 
could say I’d met Lady Barham, I hadn’t 
known her friend, that Princess di Ravello, 
who died while I was there. He vonfided 
to me that he was interested for family 
reasons in a young lady who must have been 
staying with the Princess about the time of 
her death. He’s going to Cannes on purpose 
to find out what has become of her.” 

At this, my heart gave a jump. Could 
I be the young lady? As a matter of fact, 
the Princess was dying when I arrived, never 
recovered consciousness, and all was over 
the next day. She had no one with her 
except arather stupid maid. But who could 
this man be? 

“* You were Lady Barham’s maid for a little 
while, I believe,” went on my mistress, “‘so 
you must have been in the hotel with the 
Princess. Had she a young lady staying 
with her?” 

“If —if I could know the young lady’s 
name?” I faltered. 

“Monsieur Charretier didn’t mention it, 
hearing I wasn’t acquainted with the Princess 
or anything about her affairs; but I’ll ask 
him to-morrow morning. He remains in 
Nimes, expecting a letter from some agent 
of his who has been making inquires in 
Cannes.” 

I dropped the rope of pearls I was putting 
into its case. I felt as if all my blood were 
rushing to my head, and I did not know what 
would become of me. 

I guessed that Monsieur Charretier must 
have employed detectives, or he couldn’t have 
traced me to Cannes; and I had just sense 
enough left, even in this moment, to be thank 
ful he hadn’t arrived while I was stranded, 
penniless. In my helplessness, I might 
have been driven to accept him after all—who 
knows? But Lady Barham had come to the 
rescue. I was no longer “stranded.” I had 
forty francs a month between me and des- 
peration —in other words, between me and 
Monsieur Charretier. He could not forceme to 
marry him, but he could say things to Lady 
Turnour which would cause her to discharge 
me; to send me adrift with scarcely any 
money ; and he could follow and keep near me. 

My brain seemed spinning as I asked my- 
self how I could prevent “her ladyship” 
from learning the name of the girl for whom 
Monsieur Charretier searched, and telling 
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him that the girl was now her maid. I could 
think of nothing, and to-morrow morning 
it would be too late. 

As I searched my mind, Lady Turnour 
was babbling on about Monsieur Charretier; 
how rich he seemed to be, what a fine motor- 
car he had, with a new invention to take 
the place of pneumatics, a substance which 
gave resilience to the wheels, but couldn’t be 
punctured; and a compressed-oil drive by 
which all the usual gear-wheels were super- 
seded, and the motive power acted on the 
driving-wheels by means of two small tur- 
bines 


I listened mechanically, for my sole interest 
in Monsieur Charretier’s car was, that it 
should — out of my ek as -_ as 
possible. His persistence frightened me; 
and, strange to say, I couldn’t bear the 
thought of ceasing so soon to be Lady Tur- 
nour’s maid. 

When I’d settled my mistress for the night, 
things were no better. I was restless and 
miserable. I didn’t know where to find Mr. 
Paget, even if I’d had courage to look for him; 
but I had a vague feeling that, if only 
I could confide to him my troubles, he 
would be' able to get me out of them. It 
was only half-past nine. He was certain 
to be up and about still, but I dared not send 
or seek for him. 

The one thing I could do was to sit, pretend- 
ing to read, with my door ajar, in the hope 
that hejmight have to pass on the way to his 
room; and I had not been waiting half 
an hour when I heard a step which I was 
surprised;'to find I instantly reconized. I 
sprang up, peeped out, and he paused. 

“‘Is there something I can do for you?” 
he asked. 

I hadn’t stopped to think how hard it 
would be to tell him; but it was hard, and I 
felt an idiot. -jIf he had laughed at my fears 
and silliness, I should have been crushed with 
shame; but he was grave and sympathetic. 

“What a bounder to try and track you 
down when you’ve refused him!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘He deserves to have his head 
punched, and I should like nothing better 
than to punch it. But I’m afraid that 
wouldn’t do much good. The one thing 
seems to be to get him out of Nimes the first 
thing in the morning, before the Turnours are 
down.” 

“He’s waiting for some horrid creature’s 
letter with information about me,” I said. 

The Chauffeur thought for a moment. 
“You might send him a telegram yourself. 
What if you said, ‘Hear you are at Nimes 
following me. Kindly cease. This is per- 
secution. Lys d’Angely,’ and the wire was 
dated ‘Paris,’ what do you think would be 
the first thing he’d do?” 

‘“‘Turn round and go back to Paris,” said I. 

“Then write out the message, and I’ll 
see that it’s sent from Paris. I know a man 
there who will attend to it for me.” 

If he had been a woman I should have 
hugged him. In three minutes I had done my 
part, and he dashed off to do his. Of course 
all danger wasn’t over yet; but at eight 
o’clock this morning—after I’d tossed and 
twisted] restlessly all night—the Chauffeur 


was at my door again. ‘The enemy’s got 
the telegram, and is starting off in his grand 
German car for Paris,’”’ was the news he 
brought. “I’ve discovered that he’s ordered 
all letters or telegrams to be sent him, so 
he can’t possibly find out that Mademoiselle 
d’Angely was with the Turnours he met at 
Nimes, until she’s disappeared with them 
into space.” 

I didn’t mind her ladyship’s early-morning 
snubs when she sent for me ten minutes 
later; and I was in a mood afterwards to 
enjoy Nimes to the full—even more spicily 
than I should, if— without telling fibs —I 
hadn’t sent the “pursuing villain” off on a 
wild-goose chase. 

Surely, there can be no more beautiful town 
in the world than Nimes in the springtime! 
I should have been happy even if I’d had 
to see it all by myself; but as I wandered 
through Louis the Fourteenth’s lovely gardens, 
I was joined by the Chauffeur. We were 
our own master and mistress till luncheon, 
after which we were to start for Arles, and 
with the beauty of everything to-day, and 
the success of our conspiracy last night, we 
were as merry as two children. 

The fish in the clear water of the exquisite 
Roman baths seemed to be swimming in 
a golden net of sunshine. In the beautiful 
Temple of Diana, doves were now the only 
oracles; but we agreed that their ancestors 
had perhaps cooed in the same sad, wise notes 
in days when oracles were greater and more 
false. 

The arena, with its strong yet graceful 
arches of stone (by which the sky was framed 
for our eyes like so many separate blocks 
of turquoise), was even nobler than the arenas 
of Fréjus and Orange—or so it seemed on this 
heavenly morning; and neither the gruesome 
tales of its wicked prince, told by theguardian, 
nor his stories of the summer bull-fights of to- 
day, could depress me. 

Then came the Maison Carrée—delicate as a 
dream and solid as a vow. More than ever 
I respected the art of Rome while admiring 
the building from outside; and I liked to 
remember that one of Pliny’s letters was 
writtenjto a friend in Nimes of Languedoc. 
Inside the museum we had meant to stop 
only a few minutes; but the delightful, high- 
hatted old gentleman who gave the splendid 
collection of coins, and who remains to ex- 
plain it, was too fascinating to us both. We 
could not leave him or his coins; and I sup- 
pose I shall never know now whether his joke 
about ‘‘love upon the winged steed,” on the 
fading mosaic, was only for us or for all the 
world. 

“L’amour s’en va,” said he, pointing 
to the half-obliterated figure 

I suppose it does fly away and leave sad- 
ness behind—sometimes. Still, I should like 
it to come, and find out all about it for myself 
I’d risk the sadness. 

Now, after seeing about one-third as much 
of Nimes as I should have liked, and making 
a fine rush afterwards to Arles; after seeing 
Arles in the same perfunctory yet pleasant 
fashion — again with the Chauffeur as my 
guide. I still keep humming love songs to my- 
self. Iwonderwhy? I never did it before, or 
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thought much about love—in a personal sort 
of way. I suppose it’s partly the spri 
and partly the excitement of motoring. 

Besides, there was the “Hand of Fatima” 
in the Saracen tower of the arena at Arles! 

We’d been wandering through the old 
streets admiring the Roman fragments built 
here and there into medieval houses; gazi 
at ox-eyed, Greek-profiled women in the 
charming head-dress of their native town; 
and then suddenly we’d come out into the 
Place of the amphitheatre. The glow and 
color of the little red, pink, and cream 
houses huddled together round the areng 
only heightened the effect of the immense 
gray wall rising in their midst; and I was go 
impressed that, tired as I was after a sleepless 
night and a morning of sight-seeing, I would 
miss nothing. Not the cells of the prisoners, 
nor the dens of the lions; not the rooms of the 
gladiators where the fashionable young men 
of the day, patted their favorites on oiled 
backs and made bets on ivory tablets; above 
all, not the Saracen tower; and it was there 
that the Chauffeur lifted me up to touch the 
hand of Fatima, high on the wall. He touched 
it too, as every one should, pour la chance. 

But to-night, adearold waiter at this quaint 
Provencal hotel asked me if I had touched it. 

“Yes,” said I, “for luck.” 

He chuckled: “And for love. They say, 
if a young girl puts her hand in the Hand of 
Fate at?Arles, her Fate comes to:her within 
the month. Prenez garde, Mademoiselle; 
you have only till the end of April.” 

But how can one take care, if one doesn’t 
know in what direction to look? 

(To be continued next month) 
THE VACATIONISTS 
The office boy has had his week, 
The clerks have had two each, 
The bookk has spent a month 
“ Down on es = _ beach; 
rtment heads an 
ave crossed the son for sot endl'enan, 
“Santa Mogens iene 
Out in en . 
All, all have fad a happy — 
—_ the boss—which points my 
rhyme — 
He has not been away at all 
He keeps on working all the time! 
— Baltimore 
FREDA 
Life doesn’t seem the same to us 
Since Freda went away; 
We talk about it every night 
And also every day. 
The kitchen seems a cheerless place; 
We hate to turn the knob 
And look into that lonesome waste, 
Since Freda yoomped her yob. 


We miss our Freda dreadfully, 
In fact for her we pine. 

Her English was distressing, but 
Her breakfast rolls were fine. 
And now we sit and think of her, 

And in our throats a sob 
Of sorrow rises at the thought 
That Freda yoomped her yob. 


She won’t come back. She’s married now. 
She thinks she’s better off. 
Perhaps she is — at any rate, 
It does no good to scoff. 
But every time we think of her 
Our sad hearts give a throb. 
It makes a difference in our house 
Since Freda yoomped her yob. 
—Somerville 


Journal. 
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SWISS LACE CURTAINS 


By GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


N my general article on Lace Curtains 
in the August House BrautiFut, I de- 
scribed and illustrated the different 
types— French, Swiss, Bobbinet, 

Braided, Nottingham, Madras, Muslin. This 
month the different varieties of Swiss cur- 
tains claim our attention. 

The making of lace curtains in Switzerland 
js still a house-to-house industry. Just as 
the women in the rural districts of New Eng- 
land forty years ago used to employ 

rofitably their leisure, sewing together braid 
into straw hats, so still in Switzerland the 
family takes to the embroidery machines 
when outdoor work is not pressing, and 
makes lace curtains. 

The printing, designing, cutting, perforat- 
ing, and stamping are done at central fac- 
tories; the embroidery, appliqué work, and 
cutting out, at the houses of individuals. 
Most of the embroidery is done on foot-power 
machines that leave behind the needle, firmly 
stitched into the net, a trail of soft yarn. The 
hand embroidery is accomplished, not with 
the needle, but with the crochet hook and 
thimble, the result being in buttonhole stitch. 
The mending that rectifies the omissions and 
mistakes of machine or hand is also done at 
the central factory, while for the bleaching 
and finishing there are special factories. 

Swiss curtains excel in design, workman- 
ship, and finish, and are produced so cheaply 
that they can be retailed at comparatively 
low prices in the United States, even after 
paying the heavy curtain duty, and the heavy 

nses of transportation and distribution. 
Tambours sell for from seven to twenty-five 
dollars a pair; Brussels from five to eighteen; 
Irish points from three and a half to twenty; 





Brussels Curtains. The Field of 
the Design Filled with 
Fine Stitching 





Double Net Curtain with Hohl Work 


Irish Point Curtain. Notice 
the Open-work with 
Brides and Spiders 


Tambour Curtain. Design in 
Bonnaz Stitch on Net 
Ground 


appliqués from three to seven; étamines from 
twelve to fifty; double nets and colored nov- 
elties from fifteen to a hundred and fifty. 

One of the reasons of the superiority of 
Swiss curtains is the excellence of the finish. 
They are made in the raw — that is to say, 
out of unbleached materials — embroidery 
yarn of long flossy Sea Island and tian 
cotton, English muslin, and net of rt, 
coarse American cotton. So that the bleach- 
ing and finishing obliterate the roughness of 
surface and unevenness of tone which are 
caused by cut edges and juxtaposition of 
unlike threads. 

The tambour curtains are so called because 
they were once made by hand on the tambour 
or drum that is used for hand embroidery. 
Now the foot-power machine is used, and 
tambour curtains show a design in bonnas 
stitch applied to a ground of plain net. 

The Brussels curtains are made on much 
finer net with much finer embroidery stitch, 
and the design-enclosed surfaces are filled 
in with solid embroidery of still finer yarn. 
The very finest Brussels curtains bear the 
name “duchesse.” Where delicacy of effect 
is desired at moderate cost — as ina boudoir, 
or a young girl’s room, or a Louis XV. recep- 
tion room — Brussels curtains are to be rec- 
ommended. 

Double-net curtains consist of one fine net 
embroidered on another, the ground of the 
upper net being completely cut away, so that 
the net remains doubled only in the field of 
the designs. Hand embroidery is general on 
double net curtains, and for additional orna- 
mentation spaces are often covered with 
needle-made dots and tiny conventional fig- 
ures (called héhl work). 





Applique Curtains of Good 
Design and Workman- 
ship, at a Low Price 
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In appliqué curtains, the designs are in 
thin muslin appliqué on net, with the bonnaz 
stitch. This is the least expensive variety 
of Swiss curtains, starting at about three 
dollars a pair. Appliqué curtains are made 
by several United States manufacturers — in 
large factories, it is hardly necessary to add, 
and with steam or electric power — and are 
commonly called Irish points. 

This is a misnomer. Irish point lace cur- 
tains are distinguished from appliqués by 
their openwork effects — spaces where the 
net has been cut away and the opening 
bridged with cords or brides. When the cords 
meet in a knot at the middle of an opening, 
the lace figure is called a spider. 

Etamines have étamine instead of net for 
ground. The figures are formed in hand 
embroidery, the field of the designs being cut 
away and the open space bridged in various 
manners. Etamine curtains are admirable 
for use as portiéres in simple and modern 
interiors. They are, of course, much heavier 
than other varieties of Swiss curtains. 

People who are not afraid of good color 
will turn gladly to the so-called novelty Swiss 
curtains, mostly on colored nets, with colored 
appliqué and colored embroidery, and in the 
important period styles — Gothic, Empire, 
Heraldic, Renaissance, Louis XIV., Louis XV., 
Louis XVI. If you have a coat-of-arms, any 


of the better-class decorative sh« ps or depart 
ments will take your order to have it repro 
duced in lace in Switzerland. This is espe 
cially recommended for dining rooms and 
libraries. The Louis XVI. patterns with 
dominant gray greens and yellows are most 
suitable for Classic Colonial rooms; Empire 
for Late Colonial rooms; Renaissance fo! 
stately interiors, where Italian columns and 
pilasters, capitals, and pediments are many 


To Get the Best Service 

The retail value of the imported Swiss 
curtains sold yearly in the United States is 
estimated at $2,000,000; the value of those 
made in the United States is difficult to 
determine. Labor conditions here do not 
favor the domestic manufacturer, and he 
confines his efforts mainly to the cheaper 
grades. It is claimed that the finish of Amer 
ican goods has greatly improved in the past 
three years. It is also said that many retail 
ers sell the domestic product as imported 
The customer should remember that Swiss 
curtains are those made in Switzerland, while 
similar embroidered curtains made here 
should be printed as swiss, without the cap 
ital letter, just as nottinghams made in 
America also lose their capital. 

Swiss curtains are wonderfully durable if 
properly taken care of. But the average 


isherwoman, or laundry, or cleaning estab- 
iment, does everything possible to ruin 
em quickly. To get the longest service 
rom any net curtains, the following precau- 
ns must be taken. When the curtains are 
ight, measure them ‘exactly; write the 
easurements on a piece of cotton cloth with 
lelible ink, and sew its tag to each curtain 
of course, in a position where the tag will 
t be noticeable. When the time comes for 
e curtains to be cleaned, and all dirt has 
en removed from the texture, starch them 
th a mixture of starch and chemically pure 
m arabicum. Then mount them on cur- 
n stretcher (of which there are several good 
id inexpensive ones on the market), being 
reful to restore exactly the original dimen- 
ns as shown by the, tag. Without this 
retcher the curtains will certainly pull out 
' shape; and the mesh structure of net is 
h that changing the shape of the mesh by 
ngating or wideningthe curtain, loosens the 
yroidery irreparably. Very fine curtains 
ild be intrusted only to an expert whose 
essful experience in the work is known. 
The accompanying illustrations have been 
produced on a seale to enable the reader to 
tinguish clearly the different varieties. 
Of the novelty curtain, the lower half is 
wn; of the other, only a small section 
the corner. 
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LESSON 
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FOR THE WOMAN IN HER HOME 


IN SPENDING MONEY 


alalalsa ( alate 








HE object of the League for Home Econom- 
ics is the preservation of the home,” said 
the president, Mrs. Julian Heath, when 
asked to talk about the work of the league. 
“We hear a great deal these days about the 

wage earning woman and the economic position of 
women generally, but precious little is said about or 
done for the woman in the home. 

“Here in New York, if a woman wants to become 
a doctor or a lawver, she can doso without paying a 
dollar for her training. She may become a trained 
nurse or an expert sten pher on the same terms, 
or if she prefers a trade thers is the New York Trade 

hool ready and glad to give her instruction 


free. 

“Tf, on the other hand, she wishes to marry and 
become a home-maker there is no school, to my 
knowledge, where she can learn to manage her house- 
hold, and spend her husband’s earnings to the best 
advantage without paying a fancy price for the 
instruction. 

“That is just the field that the league aims to fill. 
We teach women, the wives, and mothers of our 
a how to care for their households, and 
spend the wages intrusted to their care to the great- 
est advantage. 

“You often hear persons ask, when talking about 
the approaching marriage of a young man who earns 
only a small wage: ‘Can he support a family?’ Yet 
rarely do we hear the question raised as to whether 
the girl he is marrying can properly spend his 


, wages. 

When ou realize that three fourths of the in- 
come in the middle class and nine tenths in the 
lower is spent directly by the mother you under- 
stand how necessary it is that women should learn 
how to expend it judiciously. In these families, the 


husband usually brings home his week’s earnings in 
an unopened envelope and turns it over to his wife 
It is for her to spend this income so that the mem 
bers of her family shall be housed, clothed, fed, and 
educated. 

“In forming these classes, a tenement-house 
mother is found who is willing to lend her kitchen 
for the purpose of holding a class in it two or three 
times each week. Then, other women in the neigh 
borhood are asked to join. Each woman pays five 
cents a lesson, which takes away the idea of its being 
a charity and also partially pays for the materials 
used. If a woman cannot pay even that fee it is 
omitted. 


Practical Instructions 


“In these lessons. only the utensils found in the 
kitchen are used. Often a teacher is forced to make 
a bottle do service for a rolling pin and a tomato can 
take the place of a pot for stew or soup. 

“The course is for twelve lessons, and the women 
are taught to cook plain dishes and to cook vegeta- 
bles oon cereals. 

“One young woman, while having the stove 
explained to her exclaimed: 

“*Why, I didn’t know a stove had a damper! I 
never baked a thing in my life. I always get my 
bread from the delicatessen store.’ 

“In another class, a German woman was found 
to be sadly in need of instruction as to how to spend 
a small income. There were six in her faiily and 
her husband earned $13 a week 

‘When the teacher got into her confidence, it was 
to find that the woman was heavily in debt and the 
family badly nourished. Twenty-five cents a day 
was spent for baker’s bread, and this, spread with 


ensed milk and with a cup of poor coffee or tea’ 
was their main diet. 
Was it any wonder that the man drank heavily 
kill the craving of hunger, and that the children 
were always sick? The little woman knew her 
gnorance, and her anxiety to learn was most pa- 
+ het ic 
The money lasted throughout the week instead 
f giving out in the middle and leaving them in debt 
i Sone. The husband came home sober and 
in a aa humor, and the children are growing strong 
na weil. 
\ class was held in the kitchen of a youn 
rried woman with a baby about five months old. 
The class was composed almost entirely of youn 
vomen who had been married less than a year an 
. half. They fed their babies with any and every- 
thing, from beer to hot bread, and gave them stic 
lemon candy to keep them quiet. 

“Copies of the recipes of the different dishes made 
ure given to the members of each class, and as a 
rule these copies are recopied and passed around to 

eighbors and friends. hen, too, there are many 

e lessons which the teacher inculcates — advice 
1s to how to arrange the home so as to give the most 

fort, and utilize the limited space to the best 
antage; the proper sanitation and ventilation of 
rooms; care of the stove; purchase of supplies; 

1 care of the babies and children. 

Besides our home cooking classes the league plans 
t season to open several home centres. By that, 
ean that we have rented small flats of five rooms 
several localities and will furnish and keep them 

a model way. In these home centres, women will 

taught every branch of simple housekeeping, and 

les the wives and mothers of the tenements we 
|] teach girls who wish to enter domestic service.” 
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WHAT MATERIAL? 


WENTY vears ago this question seldom By ROBERT SPENCER, Jr. employed in this machine age is indeed a cheap- 


arose as fur as the average house was con- looking material as compared with the solid old hewn 


cerned. At that time the cheapness of timber work of mediwval Europe or the magnifi- 
wood in most parts of the United States settled the question be- cent wooden temples of Japan — built to last for hundreds of years. 
vond the possibility of argument. Now, however, the times are Yet wood has its own peculiar excellencies, both structural and esthetic. 
changing and the signs are all about us in the older settled regions of the States For interior finishing and furnishing nothing will ever take its place. For 
that with the constantly increasing scarcity of good lumber, the use of wood is window frames, sash and doors it is almost equally valuable, — light, stron 
growing noticeably less each year. and easily cut and fitted, — although in England metal casements, sash an 
When, in any locality, the cost of wood becomes practically equal to that frames have long been in common use. Asa ee material wood is light, 
of more enduring if not more beautiful materials, its use will be discontinued. strong enough for the average house and quickly and cheaply erectable. As 


a wall and roof cover it is a most excellent non-conductor. True it shrinks 
and decays. In a house built of wood — green and ill-seasoned as most lum- 
ber is in this hurried age, — the inner skin of plastering attached to it is 
bound to crack, — it is inevitable. A house of wood will not “stay put,” and 
it burns. 

The typical American wooden house is covered with a painfully neat, hard, 
thin shell of painted ‘‘clapboards.” All the natural beauty of the material has 
been lost in stiff straight lines and dead flat color. Along in the early “‘eight- 
ies’”’ however, some of our most eminent architects — then young men — 
saw in the old farm houses and barns of New England — in the old timbered 
and slated houses of Rouen, Vitré, and Evreux — the possibilities of the 
humble shingle. Since that time many of our most charming houses have 
been designed in this medium of architectural expression. 

In common with brick it has the plasticity of a small surface unit, a soft 


> 
House at Winnetka, Ill. Side Toward the Lake ee % 
R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect ‘ 


Of this there is abundant evidence in the recent rapid adoption of hollow 
cement blocks and rough plaster for exterior wall construction and covering. 
The choice of material in the majority of house-building operations is largely 
& question of first cost rather than a question of real “ies obtained in dura- 
bility, comfort and beauty. 

The rapid growth of large cities with the frequent extension of their fire- 
limits has also greatly increased the use of brick and stone and concrete. 
Wealth too, has increased vastly in many hands and with the man of ample 
means, wood is too cheap in appearance if not in price, too light, temporary 
and unsubstantial in its Sook, 1owever durable in fact. Wood as commonly 





A. C. Magnus’ House, Winnetka, III. 
R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 


irregularity of line and texture and a variety of color. The inventor of creo- 
sote stains for preserving and softly coloring rough exterior wood work, did 
his share soneal freeing us from our bondage to painted clapboard precedent. 
Except in lumber regions, however, shingles of the first quality have nearly 
doubled in price in the last twelve years. Therefore, other and cheaper forms 
of undressed wood coverings have begun to take their place, which may be 
nailed to the studding without the intervention of wooden sheathing-paper 
for very cheap work and Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt for better work, taking its 
place. The latter is undoubtedly warmer and also cheaper than a sheathi 
of good boards. The cheaper substitutes for shingles are rough stained 
boards, lapped, boards with moulded battens, horizontal and vertical, a 
wide “‘shiplap”’ specially cut with rough side out. 

Stained a soft wood brown, these rough boards with a sprinkling of small 
knots, present a pleasing depth and play of tone and a repetition of am hori- 
zontal lines which is very satisfying in a small, unpretentious house. Wood 
is indeed far better suited to these modest little dwellings than to big houses. 
A big house in wood, looks cheap and shoddy. Cover the wood with metal 
lath and plaster however, and the cheap look disappears. A thin envelope of 
soft artificial stone has caused the transformation. This fact and the savin 
in cost of repainting or staining from time to time together with the warmt 
Entrance tofjthe Magnus House and dryness of a well built frame and plaster house, has caused even the specu- 
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Mr. U. F. Orendorff’s House, Canton, Ill. Frank 
R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 
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Mr. U. S. Orendorff’s Barn, Canton, Ill. least one concern is 1 
R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect nizing the general aver 
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C. L. Hutchinson’s House, Lake Geneva, IIl. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Architects 


stained when new, thes 


But alas! Slate is « 


as this construction seer 


ise, some contain & whit 


owden House, Oregon, Iil. 
1 & Pond, Architects 


and devoid of sentiment, — to adopt plaster as 
ny of his houses instead of his erstwhile favorite 


ellent for a few years, then they lose their beauty. 
turn darker and darker, until almost black. If 
partially washes off and through it the blackenin 
1 more evident till the eight or ten year old roo 
r repairs. A few years more and a new roof coyv- 


nd tile, the most durable and beautiful roofing of 
ted States and the houses of our plain middle 
i with thin scales of wood that rot in the damp — 


nt plaster, metal lath and frame wall construction 
sving been employed in very limited way until 
not yet stood the test of time in a sufficient 
satisfy either the public or the architects. The 
however, seems to — favor it and Ameri- 
ke chances with a new idea if based on reason, 
be 
absorbs moisture, even pure cement and sand. 
rarain. Damp steel lath rusts away, it must be 
g, painting or some other effective treatment. 
also gets damp, then rots. It should be painted 
lath, however, if properly preserved from rust is 
i in this type of construction that some material 
re making specially prepared plasters for exterior 
nd, found in certain localities, some are mixed with 
me with marble dust and crushed marble, and st 
a special nearly white Portland cement, all recog- 
the dull, cold gray effect of our ordinary cements, 





use at Rockford, Ii. 


Pond & Pond, Architects 
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Wilcox Farm, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
R. C. Spencer, Jr., Architect 


at present the chief defects of this material and which many of the architects 
(including the writer) have sought to avoid by using a liberal proportion of 
lime with the cement. 

The hollow Portland cement or artificial stone block industry has grown 
wonderfully within a few years under the stimulus of high cost of lumber and 
low cost of cement. Dozens of different machines for —— and molding 
concrete are being extensively advertised, and small yards where blocks are 
made are pagperens in every town where sand and gravel are at hand or to be 
cheaply had. Not only is there a wide demand for these blocks for foundation 
work but many dwellings and the small buildings are being entirely built of 
them. It is evident that where the manufacturer of the blocks is near at hand 
that this material costs little if any more than wood. So hideous in appear- 
ance, however, are these imitation rock-faced stone blocks, absolutely hard 
and mechanical — that the writer in common with most of his professional 
confreres, has left the use of this material thus far to the speculative builder, 
and is not therefore, definitely advised as to its relative cost. The makers 
of block machines have been sermonized somewhat upon the immoral ugliness 
of their sham stone walls. Not until the artistic body of the profession de- 
mand and employ a better form of block, will the “rock face” abominations 
cease to spring up. Some materials are beautiful, others are merely service- 
able. Among the latter is concrete in block form, like cheap common brick 
it serves well as the body and bone of a wall, to be encrusted with some more 
seemly material like “rough cast’’ plaster. 

To rough surfaced concrete blocks thoroughly wet, plaster will adhere 
solidly. he cement block house of the future if it is to be beautiful, will be in 
mee a monolith, warm, light and soft in coloring. As in England many 
of the most charming houses are of cheap bricks, rough-casted, so we may 
hope that here, if the cement age is not fleeting — we may have many charm- 
ing rough-casted houses of hollow blocks. As plain rough concrete blocks 
can be made cheaper than the “faced” ones, the monolithic rough cast 
treatment should cost little more than sham stone work, of cement blocks. 

In the use of stucco over wood or on concrete, there are always uncertain- 
ties of workmanship and coloring to contend with, and the architect must 
superintend such construction with an ever watchful eye. 

In building with brick, however, the difficulties of getting color 
largely disappear, the unit of construction is relatively small and easi by 
by the designer and workman, and while more labor is involved in the design- 
—- detail drawings for brick construction — the superintendence is not 

ifficult where good bricklayers can be had. But there’s the rub. Skilled 
bricklayers are scarce, and incompetent ones so many and so comfirmed in 
their bad habits that constant vigilance in superintendence is the price which 
the architect must pay for work which is even acceptable, particularly if he 
attempts any interesting effects in bond or pattern. Nevertheless in spite of 
these drawbacks brick is the ideal material for domestic architecture — in 
color, texture, strength and er It improves with age, the soft, dull 
reds of the commoner clays, fit quietly yet cheerfully into the summer or 
winter landscapes. Their surfaces invite the upward growth of clinging vines 
where stone is scarce. 





E. A. Hamill House, Lake Forest, IIl.- 
Spencer & Powers, Architects 


Mr. R. P. Walker’s House, Glencoe, III. 


Spencer & Powers, Architects 


Where stone is scarce, brick may be substituted for it in window sills 





, and 


even for wall copings if laid on edge in cement with a good pitch. If all 


Mr. B. D. Nichol’s House, Glencoe, Ill. 


Spencer & Powers, Architects 





roofs have projecting eaves, no stone will be needed for the myer ie} 
gables and parapets. In short a brick house may be built practically without 


“Gate Lodge at Lake Forest 
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stone as 8 supplementary material, From an xsthetic standpoint our brick 
work is now far better. t it was fifteen or twenty years ago. We are learn- 
ing to appreciate the beautiful possibilities of comparatively rough and uneven 
bricks laid in natural, uncolored, mortar, with fairly wide joints. We no 
longer strive to secure a dead, monotonous, uniformity of surface which, at a 
short distance, almost resembles flat painted plaster, but gives full play to 
the true, natural beauty of the material. It is true that fine, accurately made 
pressed brick in more delicate grays, tans, yellows and browns have their 
proper place for suburban or city work in which the character of the design 
calls for elegance and finish,where they are often to be preferred to the rough 
“pavers” or “‘sand-moulds” which are so charming in the country. 

When it comes to the building of fireplaces there is no material which has 
the same honest charm as brick. It is 
par excellence the chimney building 
material. Facings of tile, mosaic, 
marble and stone may be beautiful, but 
they all. except possibly stone, seem 
just a little bit artificial. 

In some localities a considerable 
saving in cost over the price of brick 
ean be effected by adopting brick ve- 
neer construction, which is certainly as 
durable as the best frame construction ; 
it isalways warm and dry and has much 
of the charm of solid brick work if 
handled honestly and not in imitation 
of solid masonry. In combination with 
brick, stone or cement that tvpe of 
frame construction which fora lack of 
terms is commonly called “half tim- 
ber” but — in — —- — 
often is simply asham,a sortof archi- ~~ 
tectural peso painting, has neverthe- — 
less so much to commend it that lovers 
of the picturesque are constantly 
tempted to employ it. Whether the first 
story of a house be built of wood 
or masonry a second story of frame construction finished in plas- 
ter and divided into els by rough stained boards, may be handled 
more freely in plan t if built of masonry. All sorts of bays and 
projections at once become possible, in which an exterior covering of plaster 
or combination of boards and plaster surfaces may be given simple decorative 
surface treatment rather than as a sham effect of timber construction. Then 
we are no longer guilty of attempting to imitate one form of construction by 
means of another, whatever others may think of us. At the same time, this 
panel treatment enables us to bring our window openings into a simple, ap- 

roximately uniform system of spacing, however irregular the particular 
} ne of the upper floors may be. In the country, nothing is more charm- 
ing than a glimpse of white 
through trees. ; 

Stone offers perhaps a wider range of effects than any other material and 
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ter banded with soft brown ‘‘wood”’ seen 


House of C. Garfield King, Esq., Lake Forest, Ill 


Howard Shaw, Architect 
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has a rugged appearancs 
its use where it is suffi 
brick. 

Along rocky coasts, 
and boulders crop out o 
always a permanent and agi 
different kinds of stone, « 
stratifieation and fracture t 
familiar with the local ma 


strength and permanence which always justifies 
tly plentiful to be used on a parity of cost with 


the mountains, among the hills where the ledges 
e ground, the well designed stone house seems 
eeable part of the landscape. There are so many 
h with its own peculiarity of color, scale, texture 
st both architect and builder must be intimately 
rial in order to employ it most effectively. ; 


In some districts, building stone though plentiful and charming in appear. 
ance is so soft and porous as to admit an undue amount of dampness. This 
is an effect which time often corrects, the stone hardening sufficiently in a few 


years at most to form a practically 
impervious wall. There are also vari. 
ous damp-proofing paints or coatings 
in the market which can be applied to 
the inner surfaces of the wall to stop 
moisture and efflorescence. 

Some sand-stones which are so soft 
as to appear almost unfit for building 
purposes, harden rapidly after bein 
taken from the quarry. Without doubt 
the building stone in most common 
use to-day is taken from the quarries 
of the Indiana lime-stone district and is 
generally known as Bedford, being ea- 
sily sawed and dressed by machinery, 
Of an agreeable light gray-buff color it 
is particularly adaptable to sills, cop- 
ings, trimmings and _ steps, although 
now less used for the latter since steps 
of cement have proven so serviceable. 

Field-stones and boulders, so com- 
mon in many parts of the country, 
are better adapted for the construction 
of modest houses than for larger and 
more pretentious work. The mistake 


is often made of attempting to fit and joint these stones too 
closely together. At the same time the rich colors of the stones can 
often be brought out by splitting them instead of laying them in the 
wall whole as is often done. In this rough stone work plenty of mortar should 
be used and allowed to show in the joints. In some of the old farm barn 


foundations which are scat 


> scattered about the country the effect of these split 
stones, apparently bedde 


» matrix of mortar in which the mortar almost 


predominates, the effect is very pleasing. Where cost is a secondary consid- 
eration, stone is always the material to use. For exterior work there is no 
other form of architectural enrichment which gives such free play to the 
creative powers of the architect and the skill of the artistan, as carved and 
sculptured stone. All the great architectural monuments of the it were 
built of this material and it is doubtful if any material will ever take from it 
its supremacy as the material for the highest forms of architectural expression. 








A COMBINATION PIECE OF FURNITURE 


HE piece of furniture illustrated by the line 
drawing was noted recently in a Virginia 
house. It was so quaint and 


By LORIN RAWSON 


lacking in most closets, that the entire width of the 
nterior could be reached easily when the door was 
opened. The front of the wardrobes 





unusual that it was carefully 








studied and measured. This = 


iece is for use only in a bedroom. 
he original was in good condition so 
far as care showed, but the mahogany 
of which it seemed to be made, was 
quite concealed beneath many poorly 
applied coats of varnish and a smear- 
ing of paint top of this. To one fa- 
mihar with the interiors.of old Virgin- 
ia houses, the necessity for such a i 
piece of furniture is at once apparent. i) 
| 








In the old homes bedroom closets 
are rarely found. The householders’ 
clothes were laid away in drawers | 
and chests instead of hung in a room. | 
Now this old piece of furniture seemed 
designed to meet many requirements. 
To , rete it in detail; it consisted 
of a low stand or platform on which 
stood two wardrobes and between 
them a bureau with its mirror. All 
of these four parts were separate. 
Each wardrobe and the bureau could 
be lifted from the platform and used 
as a single piece. Moreover each part 
was complete and perfect in itself. 
The bedroom in which this article 
stood was about fifteen feet square, 
and for a room of that size it seemed 
































and of the bureau were on the same 
line; so that when these parts were 
set properly on the platform, there 
was the effect of a single piece of 
| furniture. The bureau had two side 
. = | boxes on top, and above and back of 
S| the lids of the boxes recessed between 
a the two wardrobes was a_ pivoted 
iT) mirror The body of the bureau con- 
tained four drawers with wooden 
knobs. The lines of this combination 
article were simple. It looked strong 
and serviceable, and the parts were 
so well balanced that it was alto- 
gether satisfactory to the eye. The 
only ornamental features were the 
mirror supports and the brackets 
against the front and at the top and 
bottom of the wardrobes. These few 
elaborated details were sufficient to 
prevent the appearance of too much 
— ji severity in the whole design. 
0 ji — )) = | The application of such a piece of 
Sa furniture let use nowadays is practi- 
cal only when the circumstances are 
the same as required its use in a past 
period. Itisa substitute for a closet 
and a bureau, and yet does not require 
a great amount of floor space in & 
i bedroom. For any housekeeper who 











exactly proportioned. There was a 








has a bedroom without a closet, 





surprising amount of room in the 
wardrobes, which had this advantage 


A Wardrobe and Dressing Table Combined 


here is a remedy complete and 
pleasing. 
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A RENAISSANCE HOUSE IN PARIS 
AND ITS STORY 


O a historian of the picturesque school, as 
well as to a man of imagination, old houses 
possess a@ romance which archeologists 
are sometimes apt to overlook. The anti- 
quary, over-zealous about mere inscriptions 

and such-like, too often fails to penetrate beneath 
the surface of what he studies, losing, in consequence, 
that delightful aroma which clings to most ancient 
things,and unwittingly depriving his subject of one 
of its greatest charms. Old houses, as M. G. Le- 
notre, in “ Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers,” has 
shown better than any other modern writer, can be 
made as fascinating as great human personalities, as 
entrancing as works of fiction, if studied in connec- 
tion with the times through which they have passed. 
Instead of mere conglomerations of stone and mortar, 
they then become living entities. Ancient build- 
ings, indeed, ought always to be considered side by 
side with the events of history; for these sometimes 
have an important bearing on their destinies, and 


By FREDERIC LEES 


leave traces the most eloquent on their interiors 
and exteriors. In a slighter degree, of course, than 
is the case with the works of great writers, but in a 
manner no less certain, is it possible to read, in the 
changes which old houses undergo from century to 
century, an accurate story of ancient and modern 
times. 

France has witnessed so many political changes, 
so many tragic upheavals, in the course of her his- 
tory, that in no other city in the world are romantic 
houses so numerous as in Paris. Unfortunately, 
the majority are devoid of any special architectural 
interest, Time having laid a rough hand upon them. 
Though their records may have become exceedingly 
rich, it has been at the expense of beauty of form. 
Of the few now remaining in which architectural 
beauty and wealth of historical association are 


fairly equally balanced, is a four century old house 
standing at the corner of the Rue Bayard and the 
Cours-la-Reine, whose record is unique. Few, 
however, of the thousands of ple, Parisians and 
visitors alike, who, passing it daily on the tram-cars 
and in cabs, admire its admirable proportions, 
could tell you much about it, beyond the fact that 
it is called the Maison de Francois I. They are as 
equally ignorant of the noteworthy fact that it once 
stood at Moret, forty miles from the capital, as of 
those details of its striking subsequent history which 
careful research has enabled me, in part, to recon- 
stitute. They know vaguely that it is a fine speci- 
men of Renaissance work, and they may, possibly, 
venture to inform you that the medallions which 
ornament its facade are by Jean Goujon, as has been 
done by certain learned German archzologists— 
inaccurately. But that is all you will learn from 
them. Yet each group of beautifully sculptures 
children, each exquisite capital, each delicate pilas- 
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The Renaissance House in Paris known as the Maison de Francois I. 
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ter, each inscription, almost every stone of this 
architectural jewel might tell them and you some- 


Moret is a small country town of exceedingly 
ancient origin, situated on the river Loing, not far 
from where it joins the Seine, and about four miles 
from Fontainebleau. Enclosed on all sides by a 
magnificent forest, a better center could not be 
found by those engaged in sport, and it was this 
qualification which gave Francis I—ardent sports- 
man that he was—the idea of building there a small 
house where he and his retinue could assemble be- 
fore and after the chase. Accordingly, he built 
an elegant little pied-d-terre, just as a wealthy 
sportsman of to-day will build for himself a shooting- 
box. That it was not intended to be used as a 
place of residence, but as a temporary house where 
rest and refreshment could be obtained, is evident 
from the manner in which the rooms were arranged. 
A portico with three arcades formed a sort of open 
vestibule, which occupied almost the whole of the 
ground floor, and opened into a small courtyard, 
which, in all probability, was separated from the 
street by a low wall. A stylobate, breast high, was 
the only thing preventing communication with the 
court. At right angles to the facade and on the 
left-hand side looking towards it was a beautiful 
doorway, aameeer by a magnificent salamander 

ed in an elaborately sculptured design and 
bearing an inscription—‘ Jeune gouvernement suit le 
vent” (“A youthful government is influenced by 
the wind’’). On the first floor was a large room—- 
a sort of banqueting-hall—whose principal ornament 
was a choice mantel-piece. It was lighted by three 
large bays charmingly ornamented with bas-reliefs 
and in perfect se with the decoration of the 
remainder of the building. Finally, on the upper 
cornice of the facade was a second inscription: 
“Qui scit frenare eguew sentumque domare for- 
tior est illo qui frangit viribus urbes” (‘He who 
can curb his tongue and overcome his passions is 
stronger than he who takes cities by storm”). 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that this 
house was built for the personal use of Francis I. 
The salamander is an unmistakable sign-manual; 
the two inscriptions—one showing that he had not 
long been on the throne when his architects received 
orders to build, the other that he commenced to 
reign with the good intentions of a young man just 
starting in life—are additional proof. It is no mere 
supposition to say that he occupied it, temporarily, 
from time to time; no mere effort of the imagination 
to picture him there with his courtiers in the inter- 
vals of hunting and shooting. 

We will now follow the story of this Renaissance 
house subsequent to the reign of Francis I. What 
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The Salamander in the Courtyard 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


was its history under Henry II., under Francis I1., 
under Charles [X., and their successors? Wasit used 
for the purpose for which it had been built; or was 
it communal into a dwelling-house, a secluded and 
convenient place of rendezvous for royal lovers? 
On these points the records are silent. But it is 
almost certain that in the course of the next 250 
yvears— from the death of Francis I. to the Revo 
lution— the little house was neglected and gradually 
fell into decay. Such was the state, at any rate, in 
which we find it about 1820, when it was used as the 
workshop or storehouse of a barrel-maker. 

It was not for long, however, that the Moret 
house was put tosuchan unworthy use. A better 
fate was in store for it, and when the Government, in 
1826, sold it to an art lover of Paris it entered upon a 
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new existence, and not before it was time. At the 
latter end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century its rich decoration suffered terri 
bly, and, but for the timely intervention of this 
amateur des arts, there is no doubt it would quickly 
have gone to utter wrack and ruin. The purchaser 
had the principal portions of the building carefully 
transported, stone by stone, to Paris. There, on the 
Cours-la-Reine, these scrupulously numbered debris 
were applied to a fresh building, and all pieces of 
sculpture which had become worn by time were re 
carved after the model of existing perfect specimens 

The restorers were not always judicious in their 
work, and the arrangement and details of the Moret 
house were somewhat modified; but taking all things 
into consideration, they did not do badly. Itis easy, 
with the records at our disposal, to see where they 
deviated from the original plans, to distinguish the 
genuine examples of sixteenth century work from 
modern copies, and to detect portions of architecture 
which did not exist in the Moret building. There can 
be no doubt, for instance, that all the right-hand 
side of the facade, with the exception of the bas-relief, 
which was originally above the arcade to the ex- 
treme right, is an invention of the restorers, whose 
object, it should be borne in mind, was not to pro- 
duce an exact copy of the house at Moret, but to 
build an agreeable and harmonious house-front out 
of the fragments at their disposal. They were so 
heedless of archeological exactitude that they placed 
the exceedingly beautiful doorway at the back of 
the house, and, moreover, separated it into two 
portions. The porch itself is now in the vestibule 
of the house; the salamander and accompanying 
ornamentation are let into the wall of a private 
house which now adjoins the Maison de Francois L., 
in the courtyard. 

In spite, however, of these additions and altera- 
tions, the greater part of the facade of this Paris 
house is genuine work of the Renaissance. Note 
the perfect art with which the three large arcades 





re ornamented ithe exquisitely delicate sculpture of 
he garlanded pilasters which separate them. “No 
less remarkable,” says Léon Palustre in “La 
Renaissance en France,’ “is the execution of other 
ipids standing, two by two, between the rich 
rowns of foliage which, in the compartment above 
the first arcade to the left, are certainly authentic, 
ey share this quality with the ravishing bas- 
iefs at each end of the frieze representing nude 
hildren occupied in various amusements. Probably, 
the case of the one to the left, they represent 
ne bacchanal festival; but it is impossible, in the 
e to the right, to interpret it, with Liibke, as a 
intage scene. All the elements of such a composi- 
are lacking, and the trees in low-relief have 

y a distant resemblance to green pampres.”’ 


-Mile..Mars, of the Comédie Francaise 
\fter getting as far as the period of restoration in 
investigations into the story of the Maison de 
ngois I., it occurred to me that it would be well 
make enquiries into the identity of the amateur 
arts who removed it to Paris. Much to my 
nishment, my search brought to light an 
xpected store of romance. Information ob- 
1ed from M. J. Darcel, the present owner, who 
rchased the house from M. Février, a notary, 
1881, led to the discovery that about 1826 it 
; in the possession of the celebrated actress, 
Mars. But it was not she, I found, who 
juired it from the French Government in 
year. The purchaser was a certain Colonel 
Brac, a beau garcon whose heart had been capti- 
ted by the beauty of this famous woman; and 
house, like his affection, had been bestowed upon 
still brilliant star of the Comédie Francaise. 
ugh fast approaching at that time her fiftieth 
ar, and within fifteen years of her farewell per- 
rmance, Anne Francoise Hippolyte Boutet was as 
ithful on the stage and as beautiful as in the early 
s when she appeared before Napoleon. Unfor- 
ately, toward the end of her life she acquired a 
e for speculation on the Bourse. Now, this pas- 
for gambling was closely connected with her 
ership of the house on the Cours-la-Reine. She 
the owner not only of the Maison de Francois L., 
f a good deal of the land where the Rue Bayard, 
Rue Jean Goujon and the Rue Francois I. are 
situated. In disposing of this magnificent 
lding site she determined that the little house 
ch she had received from Colonel de Brac should 
yapart. Her desire was to sell building plots at 
gh price to the aristocracy, so she hit upon the 
py plan of presenting the Maison de Fran,ois I. 
Henry, Duke of Bordeaux. To place a house 
out of the sacred remains of the ‘“‘ Maison de 
Chasse” of a great king of France in the possession 
e heir to the throne was an idea which could not 
to charm the aristocracy and aid in the realisa- 
f her object. But, unhappily for Mlle. Mars’ 
pocket, it was not she who founded the aristocratic 
rter which the Cours-la-Reine, the Rue Bayard 
the Rue Francois I. constitute to-day. The 
lution of July, 1830, dashed her hopes to the 
d. Charles X. and his grandson fled to Eng- 
Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, succeeded 
he throne, and a serious financial crisis, in which 
Mars was a heavy loser, followed on these polit- 
hanges. 
Little more remains to be said of a house the 
mplete history of which is here related for the first 
It is now occupied by a gentleman, M. Darcel, 
s a keen connoisseur, and who appreciates to 
full the splendid artistic qualities of his property 
slities which he never wearies of pointing out to 
tors. I must not omit to mention, also, that he is 
possessor of many art treasures, including fine 
old furniture, ancient carvings and an exceedingly 
beautiful Italian mantel-piece—the last named being 
n the room on the ground floor opening on to the 
Inside as well as outside the Maison de 
FI s I. is beautified by art. 
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Editor,”’ said a patron one day to the man 
of types, “how is it you never call on me to pay for 
your paper?” “Oh, we never ask a gentleman for 
money.” “Indeed!” the patron’ replied. ‘How 
do you manage to get along when they don’t pay?” 


Why,” said Mr. Editor, “after a certain time we 
conclude he is not a gentleman, and we ask him.’ 
Exchange. 
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A HOME-MADE HOUSE. 


BASED ON HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SUGGESTIONS 








T is a fact 

that most 

houses built 

without the 
aid of an architect 
are failures, but 
occasionally a 
charming little 
home is evolved 
by dint of clever 
planning and 
scheming. A 
home-made house 
when good is very, 
very good, and 
when bad is like 
the little girl of 
the nursery 
rhyme. 

We have said 
so much about 
the architectural 
freaks which have 
been erected un- 
der the mistaken 
idea that it was 
economy to dis- 
pense with the 
services of an ar- 
chitect, that we 
are glad to pub- 
lish this little 
house which is 
frankly home- 





story ‘produces 
an excellent ef- 
fect. The chief 
charm lies in the 
harmony of the 
design as a whole. 
It composes very 
well. Windows, 
roof lines, doors, 
etc., are admir- 
ably treated, and 
the result is a 
house which com- 
pares favorably 
with much pro- 
fessional work. 
White plaster, a 
white trim, and 
a gray -shingled 
roof the color of 
the boulders make 
a quiet exterior 
scheme lending 
itself well to a 
country land- 
scape. 

The interior 
does not belie the , 
exterior. Doors, 
fireplaces, etc., are 
well-designed, and 
a brown stain 
used throughout 
the lower floor 


made. Home of Mr. H. C. Teal gives uniformity 


Thecentralidea 


and harmony. 


is quite simple. It isthe old gambrel-roof not above criticism. Few things in this The trim is flat with few moldings, and 


house of witchcraft days, adapted with a_ world are. 


shows the grain and life of the wood. Mis- 


good deal of freedom, but a wise and sane The boulder foundation suits the loca- sion furniture, stained to match, has been 
freedom which does not offend. It is tion, while white plaster for the first (Continued on page 49) 





The Kitchen 





A Bedroom 




















By Frances Richards 





of recipes and photographs different ways in 
which menus and decorations for the table 
may be arranged for festive occasions of hospi- 
tality as well as for home enjoyment. 
November gives us T iving Day, that festi- 
val when by custom and sentiment the home board 
is rendered not only a place about which to gather 
for the breaking of bread, but a symbol of the Har- 
vest Home as well, of garnered plenty and ripened 
fruits of content. In the old days it was a house- 
wife’s pride to have her table under its burden 
of delicacies; but to-day, while we honor old tradi- 
tions by havi i of hearty and substantial 


| N this department we plan to suggest by means 


viands 
worth, we display better taste by endeavoring to 
give the dishes an appearance of. daintiness which 
will lend to appetite a piquant anticipation rather 
than the early realization of too great a display of 
abundance. 

Every housekeeper has her own ideas of what the 

iving dinner menu shall be, but I give this 
month a number of recipes which are suitable and 
some which are unique. 

When a flower motif is used for the table’s decora- 
tion crysanthemums, autumn leaves, or the fairy 
clematis, or bittersweet are particularly suitable. 
Center pieces, other than floral, are however, in per- 
fect accord with the spirit of the occasion and a 
decorative basket filled with golden pears and 
white, pink, and red toned grapes is particularly 
effective. One of our illustrations shows a Harvest 
Home table with this type of centerpiece which is 
simple and charming in its arrangement. A low 

et, green and buff in tone, is piled high with 
choice autumnal fruits, a fresh fruit is also at each 
cover. Radiating from the centerpiece are golden 
ears of corn, the husks pulled far back to show the 
ear in all its perfection. Crystal candlesticks hold- 
ing tapers are shielded by vellow shades with an 
overcovering of corn husks. These are quaint 
enough to most charming and an additional 
touch of rustic simplicity may be added by twisting 
a spray of bittersweet about the top of each shade. 


Other Pretty Fancies 


In the favor shops one may find all sorts of fas- 
cinating articles with which to dress a holiday table. 
Wee dolls dressed as Puritans can stand{guard 
over little red and yellow baskets 
holding sweets and nuts. At the four 
corners of the table ears of corn act as 
candlesticks, held upright by small 
tin standards with a spike in the center 
which pierces the ear through the 
center. The husks are drawn back to 
hide the standard and the ear cut off 
near its top, a candle being driven 
onto the projecting edge of spike. The 
candles A sae be slightly warmed so 
that they will not ‘break and will 
uickly harden into position. The 
usion of lighted ears of corn is most 
effective as the short candles are 
almost hidden by the yellow shades 
which may be covered also with corn 
husks like those in our illustration. 


Dishes for the Thanksgiving or 
Autumn Table 


Individual Oyster Pies 

Individual pies are more acceptable than a large 
one: and .the pretty little culinary triumphs will 
prove delicious for any formal dinner or luncheon. 

Line individual baking dishes with a rather rich 
paste. Put one pint of oysters to heat and when 
slightly cooked remove the oysters, and put them in 
the. cases. Strain the liquor and add the same 
amount of cream to it and heat. When hot thicken 
with the yolks of three eggs adding salt and pepper, 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELIZABETH W. 
MORRISON 


a little sherry, dash of nutmeg and, if liked a very 
little finely chopped celery. The sauce should be 
thick and poured over the oysters in the shells. If 

referred a plain cream sauce thickened with flour 
instead of the eggs may be used, flavoring with 
celery salt. Decorate each pie with a quirl of 
whipped cream. 


Thanksgiving-Night Sandwiches 
Cranberry jelly is part of a Thanksgiving dinner 
and is most delicious as a left-over with cold turkey 
Cut squares of either brown or white 


or chicken. 





Steamed Pudding 


bread free from crusts, lay a piece of the breast of 
turkey or chicken on each, sprinkle the meat with 
finely chopped celery and on top a square of cran 
berry jelly. 
Cranberry Meringues 

Line small patty pans with rich paste and fill with 
uncooked rice. Bake until the crust isdone. Turn 
out the rice and fill the shells with cranberry jelly 
On top frost over with a meringue made of the white 





A Harvest Home Table 


of an egg beaten with half a cup of powdered sugar 
Put in the oven to brown slightly 


The Thanksgiving Vegetables 
Boil sweet potatoes until tender but not too well 
done so that they fall apart. Peel and cut in slices 
and lay in a baking dish. Dust with sugar, add 
another layer, dust again-and on top of all put two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in dice over the top. Cov- 
er and bake for twenty minutes, then uncover and 


bake until browned. 


Creamed Onions 
Onions are disliked by many persons but'if cooked 
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equently. 
ind after the onions 
eing placed in cold water. 


r with a rich cream sauce highly seasone. 


read crumbs, currants, brown sugar, chopped suet 


e mixture and incorporate with all a cup of flour 
vith three teaspoonfuls of —- powder. 


eam or hard sauce on a deep-blue dish. 
urd sauce may be flavored with nutmeg if liked and 


andied orange peel chopped very fine mixed with 


ngerbread for trimming as follows: 
leaves from thin slices of gingerbread and lay a leaf 
n the top of each cake. 


reads of chocolate frosting. 


yums, one at each place, lay a tiny silk cushion of 


resent at the Christmas dinner. 





licately they will lose much of their plebeian 
aracter. The secret is in changing the waters 
Have a large kettle of boiling water at 
ave first boiled up from 
Change the water 


erv fifteen minutes until onions are tender. Covy- 


Steamed Pudding 
lake a half cupful of chopped figs, raisins, white 


| a cup of rich milk or half cup of milk and mo- 
seseach. Beat three eggs until light and add to 


Butter 
melon mould and steam for three hours. Turn 
t as shown in illustration in circle of eee 

he 


pudding itself may be sprinkled over with 


ypped nut meats. 


Leaf Cakes for Autumn 


Make a plain cake in a low square pan and cut 
squares. Frost white. Use a similar cake of 
Cut oak 


Frost with white or yel- 

v frosting about each leaf, veining the leaf with 

In the same manner 
h gingerbread squares may be ornamented with 
naple” leaves of angel cake, frosting the cake 
vut the leaf with chocolate, and tipping the angel- 
e leaf with frosting, tinted golden or pink 


Favors for Chrysanthemum Luncheon 
In the heart of great yellow or pink chrysanthe- 


k or yellow tint, a dainty stick-pin nestling in its 
en folds. This would be particularly pretty at 
ridesmaid’s luncheon as a way for the bride to 
sent her little personal favors to her friends. 


Apples and Cherries 
undied cherries make a pretty and delicious 
ition to many a dessert. Pare, core and cook 
) apples in a syrup made of one cup of water, 
one cup of sherry, two cups of sugar 
3 and a small piece of cinnamon stick. 
e When done and chilled fill the centers 
with cherries and pecan meats toppi 
each one with whipped cream pao 
by a single cherry. 


For a Fruit Salad 
Equal parts of cut crisp celery, 
apples al cherries with mayonnaise 
make a pretty bit of color served in 
vivid-toned Japanese cups without 
handles. 
A Supper Dish 
For an effective luncheon or supper 
dish try a timble of oysters wit 
macaroni. Cook the macaroni in salted 
water without breaking it. Butter 
a covered mould or pail and beginning 
e center of the bottom coil the macaroni aroun 
around, as it rises on the sides, fill the mould 
h oysters which have been cooked until their 
res curl, mixed with thick cream sauce. Con- 
e until the mould is full and steam for about 
half hour. Serve with crackers covered with 
sited cheese or with cheese straws. 








ext month we will twine holly with our dishes, 
our appetites must invite Good Cheer to be 


Instead of golden yellow, the Thanksgiving color, 
will select glowing red. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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DEPARTURE IN TONE PRODUCTION. 4 Recent experiments in the 
direction of tone production made by us have resulted in the perfection of a 
notable Grand Piano, the Style X (next in size larger than the famous 
Quarter Grand). @ It is an instrument of rare and exquisite tone, in which quality 
and not quantity has been the first consideration. @ It is a new departure in 
modern piano building, and in inviting attention to it we do so with much pride in 
the success of our efforts. 


CHICKERING @® SONS, 809 Tremont Street, BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The House Beautiful 


To individuals the name of.the retail shop in New York or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; t 


‘We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how n 
Tue House Beavtirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


E like to be appreciated. Mrs. James Jack- 

5 on a am <n to find a page 

evoted to furnishing information regarding 

latest devices for home decoration. I have been 
looking for a along these lines for some time.” 

Mrs. W. E. Halsell writes: “I wish to thank you 
for your very prompt and courteous response to my 
recent letter of inquiry regarding some articles 
mentioned in your ‘Metropolitan Shops’ depart- 
ment. I have written to the addresses sent me, 
and do not doubt I shall succeed in finding what I 
want. This de ent promises to be one of the 
most helpful features of your most helpful magazine, 
ya I certainly appreciate what it has already done 
or me.” 

Mrs. D. O. Coates. writes: ‘In Metropolitan 
Shops’ has so many things I want to ask about 
this month that I come to you again, although I 
wrote you last month for an address. The answer 
from the firm I inquired about was so prompt and 
satisfactory that am interested in ap g to 


you again. 

_““A Cleveland Subscriber” writes, forgetting to 
give her address, which we take this oppor- 
tunity to ask for. She wants the name of the 
dealer selling the pho hs of the Holbein 
Drawings described in the “Metropolitan Shops” 
for August, and she would like to know “if a cata- 
logue of same is available.” 

o, there is no catalogue. These reproductions 
come from various museums of Europe, and no two 
dealers have entirely the same collection. How- 
ver, on many of the drawings the name of the sitter 
was quaintly printed (and often mi 
the Peery hy x made. Amongst those thus iden- 
tified are following: 

John Colete, Dean of St. Paules; Charles Winn- 
field, Knight; Edward, Prince of Wales; N. Poines, 
Knight; the Earle of Surrey; Judge More, Thomas 
More’s father; Lord Russel, Lord Privy Seale; 
Esquire ; Southwell, Knight; the Lord Vaux; 
Harry Guildeford, Knight; Moor, Lord 
Chancellor; John Poines; Thomas Wyatt, Knight; 
Thomas Eliot, Knight; ‘Nicolas nius, Poet; 
Sr. John Godsalve; Sr. George of Cornwall; Edward 
Stanley, Earle of Darby; Anne Bullein, Queen; 
The Lady Lister; The Lady Hobber; The Lady 
Heneghan; The Lady Eliot; The Lady Parker; 
The Lady Vaux; The Lady Surrey. 

The price quoted (50 cents each) was unfortu- 
nately a misprint. It should have read $1.50 each; 
or in lots of six, $1 each. This is a great reduction 
of the usual price of $2.50, and scarcely more than 
the photos cost to import. There are two superb 
Holbein books just issued at $35 and $28 each, 
that contain fifty-four and thirty-one photogravure 
plates respectively. They are on a hand-made 
a ag that exactly imitates the paper used by Hol- 

in and other sixteenth-century artists for their 
pencil drawings. These two volumes are receiving 


. = appreciation from collectors of beautiful art 


FRENCH woman whose work received a gold 

medal at the Paris ition of 1900 is the 
‘ only person in New York who displays the 
interesting sign so frequently seen in Paris — 
STOPPAGE ET AGE. This means the mending 
of any garment, torn, moth-eaten, or burnt, by a 
process absolutely invisible. In other words, the 
actual reweaving of material, no matter how rough 
the surface or how intricate the design, with wool, 
silk, or linen threads identical with the original. 
This re-creating of the fabric in no way resembles 
the patching with rubber tissue. The strands at 


ed) when’ 


the edge of the hole are carefully counted and re- 

laced, thread for thread, so cleverly that the mend- 
ing defies detection. Silks and table linen are hard 
on the eyes,— damask particularly so, since it 
requires a double reweaving, one for each side of 
the goods — and so these two materials are declined 
if there is plenty of mending in wool on hand. In 
an ordinary piece of serge or cheviot, an inch square 
hole is ieanied for $1. This woman has the recom 
mendation of the best Paris shops and dressmaking 
establishments. 


APANESE open wood-carving averages about 

$1.00 a square foot. Any dimensions may be 

ordered in natural tone of the wood, or stained 
in the color desired. A panel of it set in the top of 
a tall doorway or window richly relieves the bare 
ness. Backed by silk or colored glass, it may be 
used as doors for cabinets, book-cases, etc. Draw 
ings of various carvings will be furnished for selec- 
tion. 














Fire Screen, 32 inches high 
Mahogany Finish, Mercer- 
ized Sateen Filler, $5.25 


LORENTINE blankets, rich in design and 
F delicate in coloring, made in Italy of raw silk 

and cotton and bound with silk ribbon, 
cost $5.75. The size is sixty by eighty inches 
The allover flower design, in white, — green, and 
blue, is particularly pretty and would make a hand- 
some addition as a “slumber-robe”’ in a little girl’s 
room. 








6 OYAL RUSSIA” is the name of a sturdy 
narrow-width linen toweling of artistic tex 
ture, which makes original-looking curtains, 

table-covers, spreads, etc., when lengths of it are 

joined by heavy arabe or cluny lace, or cat-stitched 
together with colored linen thread. ‘ Royal Rus 
sia’”’ is eighteen inches wide and costs sixteen cents 

a yard. 





such a tiled fireplace as is seen in the beau- 

tiful interiors painted by Pieter de Hoogh 
centuries ago, may be bought in New York. Delft is 
a sort of generic term for all Dutch pottery, because 
in 1661 practically all the potteries of Holland 
moved to the town of Delft, in order that the one 
letter of patent might protect them all. There was 
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Dae tiles, out of which you may build just 


ilers the name of the manufacturer or importeg, 
ich to pay, Address “The Information Bureay,” 


me exception — the factory owned by the Tichel. 
baar family. It stayed in Makkum, Friesland, and 
is there to this day, still digging the five miles of 
lay and silica deposit granted the family in 1599, 
The factory makes beautiful tiles and household 
srticles that have received medals the world over, 
The tiles are sometimes modern in design, some- 
times reproductions of patterns popular three hun. 
ired years ago—such as the religious series by 
Rubens. Some have a grotesqueness due to Chinese 
nfluence. They are mostly blue on white; some 
are in solid colors — gray, blue, brown, orange; 
some have designs in several tints. They are about 
six inches square, and cost twenty-four cents each, 
Besides covering large spaces with them (a Cin 
innati man ordered enough for his entire kitchen), 
single tiles can be introduced into the cabinet 
work of a room, or, framed in oak, can be hung on 


the wall 


“EVERAL dozen excellent specimens of Shef- 
S field plate about thirty P sar old are being sold 
out by one of our best dealers at a great reduc- 
tion. They are all servers, oval and round, with 
characteristic chased center and beaded edge. An 
oval one fourteen inches long costs $8. Smaller 
ones are at $6 and $4. ‘An interesting platter nine 
inches long is marked with the initials A. I. B., and 
is marked down to $3.50 because the dealer has 
despaired of finding a purchaser who happens to 
have those initials, 
—y EAUTIFUL little Sheffield lamps of classic 
B shape are refitted with modern wick and 
burner; they are eight and a half inches tall, 
and cost, $5.50. . A ten-inch: Sheffield{ candlestick 
costs $5. 3 
GRA,” a very durable hand-woven East In- 
A dia linen, now much used in England, has not 
yet come to us in great quantities, but a few 
dozen pairs of “agra” portiéres are shown in one of 
the large shops at a very reduced price. They have 
a deeply woven frieze of Dutch children, in tones 
of blue or brown, dancing across the bottom. The 
size is sixty inches wide by three and a half yards 
long, and the price is $10.25 a pair ome see $20). 
Another kind ies & narrow conventionalized flower 
strip hand-worked in outline the full length of the 
portiére at intervals of twelve inches. These cost 


7.75 & pair. 


HE “domesticated classic’ design that flour- 
| ished last century in Germany under the name 
of Biedermeyer was always at its best in em- 
roidery. Evolved at a time when Germany was 
90 poor for luxuries, it took the aspect of a “thin 
Empire” style. The embroideries imported by 
Fifth Avenue shop show quaint figures ae us, 
middle-class Germans in 1840 costume, and framed 
classic medallions, wreathes which are often 
ispended from embroidered Empire columns. 
The origin of the name is interesting. Herr Bieder- 
eyer was not, as many suppose, a flourishing deco- 
rator, but a comic character created by the poet 
Fichrodt in the columns of “ Die Fliegende Blatter, 
bout 1840, and described as a good-natured, home- 
»ving German with very amusing ideas of art. His 
name soon came into use as a ridicule of the homely 
omesticity prevalent in Germany at the time. 
[he Biedermeyer embroidery on the market to-day 
: quaint and interesting, and shows the medern art 
nfluence. It is done of guaranteed wash silk on 
the best Irishlinen. _Pillow-covers 18 inches square 
cost $5; 16 by 18 inches cost $4. Scarfs 60 by 12 
inches cost $8. 














considerations in modern house fur- 
nishing. Therefore when a single 
piece of furniture combines the uses of 
several, it merits attention. If it combines 
beauty with utility, it demands earnest con- 
sideration, for it meets a definite want. 
Few combination pieces of furniture have 
more to recommend them than the auto- 
valet made by the Berkey & Gay Furniture 


Eo me of space is one of the chief 


Company of Grand Rapids, Mich. It has 
been aptly described as the most convenient 
piece of furniture in existence, and an exami- 
nation proves the truth of the statement. Un- 
like many combination pieces, it is thoroughly 
practical in every particular. It meets a real 
need, providing a commodious, accessible, and 
dust-proof piece of furniture for a man’s 
wardrobe. 

Each auto-valet is fitted with six steel 
frames, affording an opportunity to hang as 
many suits of clothes. Its capacity can be 
extended by hanging more than one suit on a 
frame if desired. The frames are hinged at 
the base, and each suit can be easily taken off 
by drawing the framesforward. To facilitate 
matters, the entire base slides outward on 
opening the doors, thus making it easy to get 
at any frame, for hanging, taking off suits, 
brushing, etc. The head rails are of wood, 
and are constructed to prevent the wrinkling 
of either coat or waistcoat. A wooden rod is 





used for trousers. The base has a covered 
box for shoes, shoe-trees, slippers, overshoes, 
ete. 

It will be seen by this brief description that 
the auto-valet fills a want which no other 
single piece of furniture 
does. It makes the care 
of clothes comparatively 
easy, causes them to wear 
longer, and to appear in 
better condition than if 
hung in a closet. 

The auto- 
valet isnot only 
a convenient 
piece of furni- 
ture, but an 
ornamental one 
as well. It rep- 
resents the 
highest’form of 
cabinet-mak- 
ing, and is made 
in several styles 
of mahogany 
and quarter- 























Types 
of the 
Auto- 
Valet 


sawed oak, beautifully finished without and 
within. It is an ornament to any man’s 
room. As aholiday gift 
it cannot be surpassed. 
There are seven styles 
of the auto-valet. 
One style com- 
bines a 


Various 


- THE AUTO-VALET. 


chiffonier with the wardrobe. It has a 
French plate dressing-glass, ample drawer 
room, boxes for studs, buttons, scarf-pins, 
and dust-proof compartments for hats. This 
style is made in mahogany only. 

Another style is wardrobe only, and is one 
of the most popular designs. It takes up little 
room, being thirty-one inches wide and sixty- 
six inches high, and is madein both mahogany 
and oak. Among the desirable features are 
two large trays at the top, and an adjustable 
mirror which can be regulated to any height. 

The practical value of the auto-valet can 
hardly be over-emphasized. When the fine 
cabinet-work istakeninto consideration, it will 
be readily seen that few things would prove 
more acceptable to a man than this piece of 
furniture. 


Note: No piece of furniture can be an auto- 
valet unless it Coons the name of the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Company. It is one of their i 

modern pieces of furniture. Their princi line 
is of Colonial and Period furniture, which is most 
handsomely rtrayed in the booklet entitled, 
“Furniture of Character,” which will be mailed to 
any address for 15 cents in U. S. postage to cover 
the mailing expense, etc. Any one desiring this 


can have it by addressing the Berkey & Gay Furni- 
ture Company, Canal 
street, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. — Advertisement. 
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OLD CHINA i 


BILLINGSLEY ROSES 


URING the eighteenth century, flower 
painters in England went from one pot- 
terv to another, which explains the simi- 
larity found in the floral decorations of a 

“great deal of old china. Collectors are 

often puzzled by certain flowers, leaves, and sprays 
which appear on Derby, Pixton, Coalport, Swansea, 
and Nantgarw. Manv of these decorations were 
painte! by the same hand, not a few by an eccen- 
tric genius named Billingsley. Pronounce it Beely 
if you wish to be English. 

homas Billingsley failed as a potter, but achieved 
fame as a painter of roses. In fact, the “ Billings- 
ley rose” is as familiar to collectors of English 
china as “Catherine Mermet’’ and “‘ Madame Chat- 
ney” are to florists. And the china roses are almost 
as natural as the real ones. Billingsley was not a 
painter of the conventionalized; he painted roses 
as they were, not as they ought to be. He cannot 
be called a designer, but as a flower painter pure and 
simple, he outranks Jean Robie, the Frenchman, 
or our own Paul de Longpre. He painted with a 
good deal of breadth; with a remark- 
able sweep considering the time and 
the medium. 

Had he stayed with one pottery in- 
stead of drifting from one to another, 
he would have been spared the ups and 
downs of fortune which await on the 
too restless, and which prevente | per- 
manent success. Much interest and 
conjecture would be lost to the collect- 
ing world had: he been less a wanderer, 
for the question, ‘Is it Billingsley?” 
has added zest to many a china sale. 
Sometimes the ware is Derby, some- 
times Worcester, again Swansea ; 

We first hear of the boy Billingsley 
at Derby, where he was apprenticed to 
Mr. Duesbury, who had recently pur- 
chased the Chelsea works and consoli- 
dated them with Derby. Billingsley 
was sixteen, and an apt pupil in 
eyerything pertaining to the making 
of china. is first work was crude, 
but contained a hint of something so 
fresh and unusual that Duesbury made every in- 
ducement to retain him, foreseeing that other 
potters would be only too glad to secure his services. 
At the end of five years, when his apprenticeship 
had ired, he was offered the position of head 
flower painter at Derby, which he filled with dis- 
tinction until his roving spirit led him elsewhere. 
Derby china of this period contains, among other 
decorations, the well known rose which had already 
made the young artist famous in England. 

From Derby he went to Pixton and established 
a pottery there. It was here that he commenced his 
experiments in soft paste porcelain, producing a 
ware which had the glassy consistency of Chelsea. 
But failure overtook the enterprise, and in a few 
years it was abandoned. Two other pottery ven- 
tures were undertaken and given up, and then T. 
Billingsley is found at Worcester, working under the 
Flight and Barr management. It was more than a 
quarter of a century since his entrance at Derby, 
and the Worcester pottery was the fifth on the Bil- 
lingsley list. At this period, early nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Worcester works were enjoying a marked 
prosperity. Flight and Barr pieces are greatly 
prized by collectors, and none more so than those 
that contain the “Beely rose.” By this time the 
artist had fully mastered his craft; not only were 
his roses known far and wide, but a type of rose had 
become so identified with him that pupils were in- 
structed to paint in the “ Billingsley manner.” Old 
pattern books still exist at Worcester with his draw- 


ings, which have been copied from 
varving success. 

Three years were devoted to the interests of Wor 
cester, ther the potiing fever again assailed him, and 
Nantgarw became the field of his endeavors. Like 
most of his ventures it was a financial failure 
though no one can deny the beauty of the ware which 
Billingsley helped to make It had the smooth 
glassv surface which this painter of roses had always 
tried to achieve, but it was uneven in weight and 
often too fragile to stand high firing. Discouraged 
with failures, broken in health, he left Nantgarw at 
the end of three vears and joined Mr. Dillwyn at 
Swansea. Here he was promised financial aid 
freedom to go on experimenting, and in return was 
to decorate Swansea ware with roses and o her 
flowers. Billingsley proved a poor partner. After 
four years of varied success, he and Dillwyn 
separated. Billingsley returned to Nantgarw, 
where he stayed two years, then went back to 
his roses, giving up his beloved experiments and 
becoming a decorator once more Coalport now 


time to time wit! 





Two Pitchers Showing “ Billingsley Roses’’ 


claimed him, and he remained there until his deat! 
in 1828. 

His china experiments are forgotten, but collectors 
will always cherish his roses. As time went on he 
painted with more freedom, and his late efforts are 
remarkable for their boldness. One stroke of the 
brush often constituted a petal, while some of the 
full-blown roses look as if executed with one great 
splash of color. Tempting offers came to Billings- 
ley from French potteries, but we have no record 
of his acceptance, The work by which he is known 
he valued little. His life was embittered by his 
failure to make soft paste porcelain 

Collecting Billingsley pieces would be a novel and 
most interesting pastime, but an inexpensive one, if 
a complete collection were undertaken. Swansea 
and Nantgarw have an attraction aside from their 
association with the eccentric painter of roses 
These potteries, after a brief and checkered career, 
were absorbed by the Coalport works, then under 
the capable management of Mr. Rose. The decora- 
tions on the wares are mainly flowers, not all painted 
by Billingsley, for a man named Young was at one 
time connected with Nantgarw and did excellent 
floral work, which is sometimes confused with that 
of the greater painter. 

Swansea ae tenes are usually marked with 
the full names, and there is little difficulty in 
identifying them. It is not often that a fine 
piece of either crops up in an American antique 
shop, although not outside the range of possibilities 
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hop in New York 


casionally a Swansea cup and saucer decorated 


vith a beautiful big rose is found in an old ching 


yp. Say “ Billingsley’? under your breath and 
y it — for it may not come your way again. It 


vill well repay you if you are seeking the work of 


s man, for English collectors do not let pieces, if 
ey know it, get away from them. 
Coalport china, decorated by Billingsley, is in the 


range of a well-filled purse, and Flight and Barr 
Worcester can be found if one hunts long enough 


the right place. Derby ogg decorated with 
Beely roses,” are very valuable, for they belong to 
e old Derby period, and such specimens, no matter 
at the decoration, are extremely rare. These 


tatements do not refer to “finds,’’ which sometimes 


set all theories as well as prices. If a blue Haw- 
yrne jar could be purchased in a little Turkish 

dity for five dollars, and later 
,lued at twenty-seven hundred by one of our finest 
seus, it is not impossible that one might buy 
it of Billingsley Derby for a few cents. On the 
ory of the blue jar, one should look for the Derby 
in the Chinese quarter of Mott Street, 
or in a brass emporium in the Ghetto. 


Mugs and Punch- 
bowls 


OME men pick up mugs and 
santhbowke anywhere they 
can, new or old, and of all 
shapes and sizes. Others havea 


fancy for cups with associations. 
It is a fad of one man with a country 
house near Philadelphia to ask any 
friend who visits him to give him a 
property inscribed drinking-mug. He 
ceeps these gifts ranged around a big 
room, and whenever the guest comes 
again he drinks from his own mug. 
You may buy a good German mug 
from a few cents to $6 or $8. Onl 
the most fastidious man would 
for anything better than a well-designed 
re mug with a proper pewter lid, and such a m 
| not cost more than two or three dollars. I 
1 have a fancy for a silver lid, the cost will be 
reased by perhaps a dollar or two. The better 


radition is for the pewter. 


It is a lucky collector who gets hold of the simpler 
t of Italian earthen mugs. Fashionable shops 
e full of gorgeous and costly Italian a 
' gilded glass or richly decorated porcelain, but t 
p and popular Italian earthenware is rarely 
outside Italian drinking places, desperate 
king but altogether harmless little saloons in 
lberry, Mott, and neighboring streets. 
These are often in the shape of loving-cups with 
handles. They show old Greek influence in 
eirform. As to their decoration, it is a matter of 
le gay coloring in bands of red and green or blue. 
These cups, of two sizes, pass from hand to hand 
| mouth to mouth in the dark little cellar res- 
rants, where they are foamed to the brim with 
e peasant wine drawn directly from the wood. It 
hard to buy them in these places, though occa- 
nally the tapster will part with a damaged one to 
istomer who frequents the cellar. 


Italian bubble flasks of cheap but delicate green 


uss are much easier to buy, and so are the Italian 
ks of wood made to simulate little casks. J 
He that frequents the German wein stuben will 
ntract a strong affection for the earthen wine- 
chers which come in from the neighboring homes 
be filled with beer or wine about the noon hour 
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Going to Spend Your 
Winter the Same 
Old Way? 


R are you sort of wondering what to 

do? Do you want something that will 
bea boon to your health and occupy the 
mind just enough to keep you cheerful 
and happy? Then have a Greenhouse! 
You know greenhouses made U-Bar way 
are absolutely different from the old time 
hot house, They are splendidly equipped, 
light, cheerful places, where things grow 
easily and to a perfection even impossible 
outdoors. You can spend many a happy 
hour in it, and have in abundance, flowers, 
fruits and crispy vegetables any time of 
the seasons. You will find a new pleasure 
in the interesting experiments to be made 
in your Garden of Glass. The U-Bar 


Greenhouses with their curved eaves, wide 
glass spacing and glistening aluminum in- 
terior finish are regular “‘Sunshine Shops.” 
Send for the catalog and get things started 
at once. 


Pierson U-Bar Company, 


Greenhouses, Metropolitan 
Building, 4th Avenue and 23rd 
Street, New York. 

















Fresh-air heating 


No matter how cold and long the night, you can beat back 
the nipping frost and keep every cubic foot of your house 
freshly ventilated and 
radiantly warmed by 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





IDEAL Boilers steadily and uni- 

formly deliver the Steam or Hot 

Water to AMERICAN Ventilating Radiators day and night, without recoaling for 

periods of eight, ten or twelve hours, as you wish, in most bitter weather. The 

fire need not be rekindled during the entire heating season. Anyone can run the 

outfit—no way to get out of order—absolutely safe. The fuel and labor savings 

quickly repay the difference in cost over old-fashioned heating methods. The 

outfit lasts a lifetime—no repairs. Increases value of building for living, renting 
or selling. The purchaser thus gets his money back. 


One small fire in an IDEAL Boiler does better work than a half-dozen grates, 
stoves, Baltimore heaters, or hot-air furnaces, for it warms the house evenly — no 
matter how the nights behave or North winds rage. 


ADVANTAGE 9: Experience has taught us that 
no heating outfit should be without a check-draft in 
smoke-pipe. The special device we supply with all 
IDEAL Boilers is as sensitive as a pair of fine scales, 
and does much to insure automatic control of the fire 
and bring about the marked fuel economy for which 
IDEAL Boilers are noted. 


Our catalogues (free) explain many other advantages 
and offer a wealth of heating and ventilating information 
to owners or tenants of cottages, houses, stores, schools, 
churches, etc. ALL buildings -OLD or new —-FARM 
or city. Write to-day. Seven months’ winter ahead! 
Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





The fine Check-Draft 
that gives contro! of fire 


DEPT. 5 





CHICAGO 
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@ This Pagoda model for 
hall, porch, den, or mission 
room, is made of heavy 
wrought iron, with ruby, green, 
amber, or white glass panels, 
which when lighted create an 
effect both artistic and beau- 







light, or can be adapted to gas or electricity. 
Height of lantern 14 in., with 1o-ine h Venetian chain. 
4 Send stamp for Lamp Information, knowledge acquired 
through years of experience. 








¢4 Rochester Lamp Co., Dept.F, Rochester, N. Y. 
2 £ 


2 & e 2 £ £ £ £ & “ 


tiful. Fitted for ol, ready to 1 
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PLANT BULBS NOW 
Campernelle Jonquils 


One of the sweetest, most graceful and quick growing ¢ 
bulbs for house culture. Bears from three to five golden 
yellow flowers to a stem. Very fragrant. Twenty-five 
bulbs required for an 8-inch pan. Flowers within eight weeks 


of planting. 
Price per Doz. 20c, 


per 100 $1.00, per 1000 $7.00 


Ww. Ww. RAWSON A&A Co. 5 Union St. Boston, Mass. 


Specialists of highest grade SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
At these prices we cannot prepay charges, except where the name of the maga- 
zine is mentioned, Send for Rawson's 1907 Bulb Hand Book Free. 
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Lilies and Roses 


O surely as our garden has roses, it should 
S have lilies,” writes Charles M. Skinner in 


his delightful book on “Little Gardens.” 

“With roses, lilies, and vines, it is a garden 

in sooth. These flowers are apart from 

most others in form and mode of growth, and they 

are of surpassing loveliness. In their exquisite 
purity, their white humility, their ex i 

ce, which one breathes with a sort of rapture, 

y stir, not merely admiration, but emotions akin 

to those we feel in contemplating the qualities of a 

lily in a_member of the human family: emotions of 

affection, touched with reverence. These are 

flowers that saints have borne about the earth, and 

are thought to bloom in heaven. The old masters 

show the angels wreathed with lilies. 

“And they consort charmingly with the rose; 
that is, their may ager ey silvery whiteness make 
them a foil to ° flower — passionate, rich- 
colored — and its slender leaves are a contrast to the 
luxuriant bush. When we have planted a rose, a 
substantial, ery | damask, or a hearty old 
cabbage rose, at the of a bed, it can have no 
better company than a lily. 
se a tall for a border, any or all of the 

ies ea appearance & green 

und, i taken to avoid such con- 
trasts as cheapen the red and yellow of some 
varieties when near other flowers. The 


wood lily and tiger lily, for example, are of a tawny . 


or foxy shade that suffers by contact with the 
crimson of a rose, the pink of a peony, or the scarlet 
of a geranium. y can better abide near zinnias, 
marigolds, nasturtiums, and coreopsis.”’ 


Growing Hyacinths 
Indoors 


HE single hyacinths are perhaps the most 

attractive of the spring flowering 

Bulbe which may be forced into blossom in- 

doors during the winter months. flowers 

are borne in beautiful masses of delightful 

colors, and have a perfume which appeals to nearly 

everyone. They are ideal plants to grow in water, 

and for many years they have been very popular 
for this purpose. F 

Cultivating the hyacinth in water is a simple pro- 


cess, although some experience is gen necessary 
before one secures successful results. ae 
of growing consists of placing a good-sized bulb in 


a vessel holding water, in such a position that the 
bottom of the bulb is in contact with the water. 
The vessel and the bulb are put away in a cool, dark 
basement for six or eight weeks, in order that the 
roots may develop in water. More water is to 

~¢ as that present evaporates. At the end 
of this period, the bulbs are to be brought into a 
moderately cool, well-lighted room, where the leaves 
and flower-stalks will start their growth. 

There have long been upon the market various 
forms of hyacinth i y made for forcing 
these bulbs. The best shape of these is 
shown in the accompanying picture, and safest 
color to buy is green, as the blues and reds are not 
likely to combine well with various colored flowers 
that may be grown in them. It is not necessary, 
however, to confine yourselves to the use of these 
special hyacinth glasses. Attractive flower jars 
of almost any sort in which there is room for the 
development of the roots will serve as well, and will 
often give a more artistic result when the plant is in 
blossom. 

One of the commonest troubles in growing 
hyacinths in water is that of the development of the 
blossoms without the lengthening of the flower 
stalks. To avoid this, it is desirable to leave the 
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bulbs in a cool basement until the crown of the 
young leaves are broken open, and then not to put 
them directly in a sunshiny window, but rather to 
keep them in a moderately cool room away from 
the direct sunshine. 

The single hyacinths may also be grown indoors 
in earth, utilizing any good loamy soil, held in 
flower pots or boxes of almost any sort. The 
cheapest and most satisfactory receptacles, how- 
ever, are the paper flower pots, because they occupy 
so little room, and may be set inside of window 
boxes or flower jars to such great advantage. An 
ordinary bulb will develop perfectly in a three-inch 
syed pot, or three bulbs in a four-inch paper pot 

growing these in earth, it is only necessary to 

t the bulbs in November. Press them down 
in the soil so that the bulb will not be pushed up as 
the roots develop, watering thoroughly and then 
placing away in a cool, dark basement for about two 
months. During this time, the soil must be kept 
moist by occasional watering. 

As the leaf crowns break apart, the bulbs may 
be brought into the light and warmth of a moderate- 
te na room where most of them will develop 

ir beautiful blossoms. One of the most satis- 
factory ways to utilize them, is to set the pots in a 
narrow window box, preferably in a window which 
does not receive a great deal of direct sunshine. 
The plants may also be readily transferred from the 
paper pots into artistic jardinieres of almost any 
sort. 





Winter Protection 


HE border of hardy perennial plants in 
most of the northern states is likely to 
come through the winter in better condi- 
tion if the surface of the ground is pro- 
tected from alternate freezing and thaw- 

ing by some sort of litter or mulch. It does not 
make a great deal of difference what material is 
used. Autumn leaves held in place by evergreens 
or even boards, or marsh hay, or almost any coarse 
material, which is not full of the seeds of weeds, 
will answer very well. This should not be put on 
until the surface of the ground has frozen, and it 
should remain on in spring until after the ground 
freezes every night. 


A Primer of Indoor 
Gardening 


I. FRENCH ROMAN HYACINTH 
Srartine INDooRS. 

1. Plant one bulb in a three-inch paper pot, not 
quite covering the crown, or plant three bulbs in 
a four or five-inch paper pot. Be sure to place a 
bit of stone or broken pottery over the drainage 
hole in the bottom. Leave half an inch space be- 
tween the top of the soil and the top of the pot. 

2. Water thoroughly and place in a cool cellar or 
basement room where it will not freeze. 

3. Water often enough to keep the soil moist, 
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perhaps two or three times a week. If evaporation 
s rapid, throw a piece of sacking or old carpet over 
the pot. 

_ 4. After about five weeks, when the roots are well 
leveloped, and perhaps beginning to push thro: 
the bottom of the pot, bring to the light of 
school-room, but not in too warm or sunny a situg- 
tion. They are as likely to succeed away from a 
sunny window as in the direct sunshine where they 
may be forced into blossom too rapidly. 

5. Two or three weeks after bulbs are brought to 
the light, they are likely to push up the flower stalks 
with their beautiful, -sha flowers. Keep 
the pent in a cool place, and the flowers will last 
2 longer than in a warm one. 


Il. CAMPERNELLE JONQUIL 
STARTING — rn 

1. Plant one b in a t inc or 
three bulbs in a four or five-inch ook Cover tae 
bulb with soil and pack firmly. 

2. Water thoroughly and set away in a cool, dark 
basement, covering with sacking if the room is light 
or at all warm. 

3. Water two or three times a week, often enough 
to keep the soil moist clear to the bottom. 

t. After the bulbs have thus been developing 
their roots about seven weeks, bring them to the 
warmth and light of the school or living room. 
Print date on label. If they can be put in a cool, 
light room, where they will not freeze, they will 
develop better than in an ordinarily-heated room, 
and the flowers will last longer. 


Ill, CROCUS 
Single bulbs may be planted in two and one- 
half-inch paper pots; three may be planted in a 
three-inch pot, and six in a four-inch pot. Cover 
with about half an inch of soil; press the soil firmly 
around the bulb; water and set in basement. 

2. Water as needed; watch for any t lice 
on the new growth. If found, cover crown 
with tobacco powder. 

3. After six or seven weeks, examine the root 
levelopment; if the lower part of the pot is well 
filled with roots, bring to a light, cool place, and 
watch the development of leaves and flowers. 

4. Keep a sharp watch for plant lice on the 

young leaves. If they ap i nge off with 
strong soapsuds, or some tobacco insecticide solu- 
tion. 
5. When the flowers develop, keep the tina 
cool place at night, and the wail tae one Watch 
them bud, blossom, and fade. Then keep on water- 
ing and tending the plant, in order that you may 
get some new bulbs to grow another season. 

6. When the leaves finally wither, they have 
ripened off. If you dig up the bulbs now, you will 
probably find some new ones formed on top of the 
old ones. Put these away in a dry, cool place, and 


plant them next fall. 


The Garden Calendar 


INDOORS 

Start more bulbs for winter flowering. 

Start Lily-of-the-Valley pips for Christmas flowering. 

Sow s of French lds and Sweet Peas for 
late winter and early spring flowering. 

Bring to the light of the school or living room some 
of the bulbs of Paper White Narcissus and 
Roman Hyacinths, started in September. 


OUTDOORS 

Clean up the yard so that it will look well all winter. 

( over spinach sown for spring use with a light 
mulch, 

Spade up the garden and leave surface rough to let 
the soil freeze and thaw. 

Cover border gardens with coarse litter of leaves, 
held in place by brush or evergreens. 
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Consider the 
Effect of 

Hardware 


In planning 
a home do not 
overlook the 
decorative pos- 
sibilities of the 
hardware, and 
do not neglect 
the opportunity 
to exercise your 
own judgment 
in its selection. 


SARGENT’S 


ARTISTIC 


HARDWARE 


offers the wid- 
est latitude of 
choice. De- 
signs are made 
to harmonize 
with every style 
and period of 
architecture. 


Sargent’s 
Book of Designs 
Sent Free 
will prove in- 
valuable if you 
are building or 


remodeling. 
Write for it. 


If you are 
interested in 
Colonial Styles, 
ask for our Col- 
onial Booklet. 


SARGENT & CO., 
140 Leonard Street, 
New York. a 











( Cattle Manure 
in Bags ‘Puiverizea 
Best for all indoor and outdoor Lo | No bad 


=| odor. Easilyapplied. Delivered East of Missouri 
River. $2.00 per bag (100 Ibs.) Write for circulars. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
42 Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 
nd us your order describing what you want us to clip, en 
Close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, 
Mailing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg. State and Adams Sts. 



























a facies Brooch’ 
with 8 baroque pearls, eighteen years we have bee 

solid 14k gold, 10.00 - a b. m 
the quality, style and price of 
wares have made our busines 


>, States. 






*Brooch, 5 amethy: 
3 baroque pearls solid 
14x gold 7.50 


novelties not to be found e 
where. 





6270 *Brooch and Should anything fail to please 
Chatelaine, fine A 
phire and 2 baroq 

pearls, solid 14x gold 


7.Mothers are much reduced but 
act dimensions are given. 









88157 Mirror, diam. 24 
in. sterling silver, 1.00 

88161 Same, without 
handle 


2550 
*Cupid Brooch, 
sterling silver .30 


88159 
Pincushion, ‘ 
5126 Bonnet 
Brush, 6in. long, 4209* Swastika 
sterling silver, soft Brooch, sterling 
bristles, 1.00 silver, wd en- 








90737 Good Luck Bu 








1013 Holly Napkin 

















1129 Tea Spoon 
with all the 









$1075 Skull Match 





good luck 1.35 sterling silver 1.65 openwork, blue glass lining, .60 


largest of its kind in the United 


* 23g Write for our Year Book for 1908 | 
J containing 250 pages of Illustra- 
tions of diamonds, watches, fine | 
gold and silver Jewelry, toilet and 
table silver, leather goods and 
kindred lines. Many designs and 


Send for one or more action, gold lined, 6.50 
amount paid will be refunded. 
We Prepay all packages ‘and 
jeuarantee delivery. Articles with 
a*are shown actual size. The 


sel- 


ling direct by mail. The many 
novelties introduced by us and 


our | 
the 


lse- Ca 


ste: 


ex- 


1456 
Key 


ck- in., sterling silver, 
le, 34 in. long. sterling 
silver, very heavy 5.00 






very 


5 Ring, 1 inch wide, 

23 sterling silver, .75 

F ° 

ene 719%Thimble Case, ster- 
£8 ling silver, openwork .75 
oa 2150 Pepper, (or salt), 

Fe sterling silver, height 

7s 24 in., 1.25 each 

25 

2 


emblems of Box, 24 in. long, 2151 *Salt cellar, _ 2 in.. sterlingsilver, Glass, 24 in. high, 





—_ Cigarette 


239 *Sterling Silver Thim- 

Me. very heavy, with 

motto, “A = in time $4 

saves nine” >s 
5 
= 
BE 
ww - 

= 

= 
b= 
oS 
2 4s 
8 a 


Good Things for Christmas 42; 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 
Gold and Silversmiths 


226 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 7881 *Basket Pen- 
Founded in 1867, For the res 







nt, 10 whole 
pearls, solid 14x gold 7.00 
7085 *Neckchain, real 
pearls, 14in.long 12,00 


29658 *Handy Pin,fine ame- 
thyst. solid 14x gold 2,35 


se, 3x 34 in. 
rling silver, 























20868 Hair Brush, 88 in. 
long, sterling silver 3.00 

20869 Comb to match, 74 

in. long, sterling silver .75- 


10063 Black Seal Scarf Pin, Case, watered 


silk lining, holds ten pins, 1.25 









5132 Velvet Brush, 5 in. 
long, sterling silver, 1.25 










Racing Horses 
Ring, diam. 14 


heavy, 1.50 













10596 Fine Gilt Clock, 
one day, in velvet lined 
eamarene, 3x24 by 12 

4.00 


























87114 Whiskey 


silver deposit 1.25 














©. E, PATCH, Architect, Boston 


100% 
ground 


preserving oil make 
Dexter Brothers’ 
English Shingle Stains 


| superior to all others. It costs just as 
much to apply an inferior stain as the 
best one. This is the best. 


Send 
DEXT 
103-1 


AGENTS: H.M. HOOKER OO... 57 W. Randolph 
cago. W. 8. HUESTON, a Kast 22nd St, 


Spokane, 


pure non-fading colors specially 
in England and 100% best wood 


for sample boards to 


ER BROTHERS’ COMPANY 
05-107 Broad Street, BOSTON 


" JOHN D. 8. POTTS, 218 Race 

hia. F.H. McDONALD, a9 The Gilbert, 

apids. F. T. CROWE' & Oo., Seattle, 
acoma, Washington, and Portland, Ore. 
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OAK CUPBOARDS 


AHOGANY has long been regarded as king 
of woods by American furniture collec- 
tors, but of late a great interest has de- 
veloped in old oak. If one desires age 

in furniture, the oak of the seventeenth century 
has the advantage over mahogany by nearly a 
hundred years. An oak cupboard of the Stuart 
— wilt make a mahogany table of Chippendale’s 

y look like a parvenue — in fact they must be 
placed in separate rooms if the dignity of the table 
is to be maintained. 

The happy hunting ground of old oak is not 
America, but England, where it would well repay a 
lover of old furniture to go — if for no other reason 
than to bring back a Tudor cupboard, a Jacobean 
table and a few chairs of the time of Charles II. 
Old oak in England is not so expensive as old 
mahogany in America, and once the taste is ac- 
quired, it is hard to dispel. The two woods are not 
harmonious together. The elegance of mahogany 
makes oak seem heavy, and the sturdy oak detracts 
from the grace and charm of the eighteenth century 


pieces. 
Bargains in Old Oak 

Oak furniture should be given a room to itself, 
where, if possible, the woodwork should be in har- 
mony. It is not imperative that the room should 
be designed in Tudor of Jacobean style, but a better 
effect is gained where the trim conforms in color to 
the general tone of the furniture. 

It is no longer possible to pick up oak furniture as 
one could ten or fifteen years ago. We can seldom 
“pick up” anything to-day as we could then, be it 

wter, china or furniture. The merry tales of 

ding paneled cupboards and carved chests for 
almost nothing in small English villages are no 
longer true. 1d oak pieces are valued by their 
owners who now realize their beauty and rarity. 
But even under nt conditions, it is possible to 
buy in a way which is satisfactory and often sur- 
prising to the American purchaser. 

There is a great difference in old oak, both in 
design, color and preservation. Many pieces are 
frankly restored, but restored with old wood which 
is quite different from the way a good deal of our old 
furniture is “‘done over.” 


Early Cupboards 

Cupboards and presses offer a particularly inter- 
esting field. If one could buy but a single piece of 
oak an old _ eo would probably give the keen- 
est joy. In hunting cupboards two general ty 
are found, each having many subdivisions: paneled 
cupboards and carv onpnenee. We show two 
characteristic examples, both excellent of their 
kind. They are reproduced through the courtesy 
of Messrs. Gill and Reigate of London. The paneled 
cupboard belongs to the Tudor period; the carved 
and inlaid piece to the Jacobean period. Nearly a 
hundred years separate the two, and the reader may 
take his choice. There is a suggestion of late Gothic 
in the paneled cupboard, particularly in the upper 
side divisions. Th 
button show a more primitive construction than is 
seen in the Jacobean piece. The latter is unusual 
inasmuch as it combines both carving and inlay. 
It is in three sections and shows the heavy round 
columns characteristic of that day: The lower por- 
tion has two doors with lower upright panels and 
upper horizontal ones. The middle section con- 
tains a combination of interesting things. In the 
center is an inlaid panel with a rounded arch; at 
either side is a carved figure which is a survival of 
late Tudor. The inlaid doors are square, and open 
with small wooden knobs. In the upper section 
may be seen some excellent horizontal inlay. 

References to all kinds of cupboards abound in 
old English and early American inventories and 


he long hinges and the wooder 


a al 


letters. The spelling is varied; cupbert, cupbart es translated ‘‘short,” the latter “service” or 
cuppboard , and every other possible combination of elivery.”’ According to Lockwood, the ori inal 
“cup” and “board.” The origin of this piece of ining of court was “low,” and of “livery” to 
ver. The first cupboards of this type were 
sox rving tables. Shelves were added later and when 
ssed in wood the table had developed into a cup- 
rd. Whatever the original meaning may have 
, it is certain that during the Elizabethan and 
bean periods ‘‘court’’ and “‘livery’”’ were used 
terchangeably and always in connection with a 
zh cupboard enclosed with doors. There are 
ny allusions to furniture of this type in the plays 
| books of the riod. 

In “Romeo and Juliet” a servant says, “Awa: 
h joint stools, remove the court cupboard, look 
the plate.” In Chapman’s *‘May Day,” pub- 
hed in 1611, oceur the lines, ‘“ And so for the feast, 
1 have your court cupboards, with flagons, cups, 
ikers, bowls, goblets, basins, and ewers;” and 
rain,“ With a lean visage like a carved face on a 
irt cupboard.’’ The Jacobean cupboard shows 
lean visage’’ which persisted in wood carving 

til late in the seventeenth century. 


Furniture of the Seventeenth Century 
a modern house, paneled furniture is more 
monious than elaborately carved pieces, unless 
room is designed in the spirit of the period. 
neled furniture of the late Jacobean or more 
tly speaking, Stuart par is well adapted to 
An Elizabethan Cupboard ple rooms. One of the distinctive features of 
niture of this day is the spiral leg which is seen in 
rs and chests of drawers and in many cupboards. 
ere is a great variety of furniture of the latter 
tion of the seventeenth century. With the 
storation came prosperity and a renewed interest 
the decorative arts. Furniture making, like 
erything else, suffered during the Commonwealth, 
t with the accession of Charles II.a great c 
»%k place in the comfort of houses as well as in 
niture making. Charles had spent a large part 
his life in France and was thoroughly imbued with 





furniture is indicated by the word. The first cup 
board was a board for cups and its evolution was a 
slow one. That cupboards were in use in the 
Colonies at an early date is shown by countless 
references in wills. ‘Court’ and “livery’’ cup 
boards are mentioned over and over. Many are the 
interpretations by modern furniture writers of the 
words “‘eourt’”’ and ‘“‘livery.”’ The former is some 


- - s of luxury which he had pro tably studied at 


e court of Louis XIV. Furniture of his day was 
s cumbersome than that of the early Stuart period 
was designed with a greater regard for conveni- 
e. The introduction of walnut made a startli 
erence in designing. The wood was less adap 
irving than was oak, and new effects were gained 
veneer and marquetry. 


A Summary of Two Styles 

With the accession of William and Mary, Duteh 
eas became prevalent. Large surfaces were 
corated with marquetry, and paneling declined 
1avor. 
Briefly speaking, the long Tudor and Stuart 
riods may be thus divided: the English Renais- 

ee or Tudor which was a mingling of Flemish and 
talian grafted upon Gothic. The linen-fold pattern 
elongs to this period and is found in old chests and 

boards. Second, late Tudor or Elizabethan, 
owing greater unity. Strap-work, paneling and 
rure work were features of this period. Third, 
tuart, covering nearly a century and _ includi 

ny types, the early Stuart or Jacobean peri 
eing a continuation of the Tudor. 

Among characteristics of the late Stuart period 
ere the spiral column, the rising panel and spindle 
naments. With the advent of William of Orange 

1688 Dutch influence became paramount and 

glish furniture was developed on new lines — the 

ected style being known as Queen Anne. 
ollectors of oak will find the furniture of Charles 
reign better adapted to a modern house than 

t of earlier periods. The paneling of this date 

markably fine, and designs while sturdy are 
lom cumbersome. 
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Decorative Wall’ 


Coverings”: 


Richness of 
decorative effect in 
wall coverings is best at- 
tained by preserving complete 
harmony in the general color 
scheme of a room. The effects 
in homes where 


FABRIKO-NA 


(Trade Mark Registered in U. 8. Pat. 
Off. and in Pat. Uff. in Gt. Britain.) 


WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 


adorn the walls are refined 
and artistic. Moreover, 
FAB-RI-KO-NA fabrics are 
strong and durable, prevent 
walls from cracking, do not tear 
easily, and are clean, sanitary 
and economical. 


FAB-RI-KO-NA colors are permanent. 
Exhaustive tests have proved beyond ques- 
tion that FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall Cov- 
erings hold their colors. Look for Trade 
Mark “‘FAB-RI-KO-NA”’ on back of goods. 


“New Ideas for Home 
Decoration” 

If you are planning to decorate your 
walis, send 1ocents for our new book, 
“New Ideas for Home Decoration.” 
Written by John Taylor, the eminent 
authority on interior decoration, and 
illustrated with ten designs in color 
by John Ednie, this book will show 
some of the artistic possibilities of 
FAB-RI-KO-NA, and suggest a 
scheme of treatment for your own 
home. 

Our experts will devise a color scheme 
suited to your needs. You can see actual 
samples of FAB-RI-KO-NA in contrast 
with woodwork in natural shades 
Write for information. Address 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
26Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
FAW-RI-KO-NA Woven Wall 
Coverings are known and 


sold by all first-class 
Decorators. 



















Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
% Comfort Increased 100% 


BY USING Naor 


The Powers Heat Regulator Agete 


on your furnace or boiler. Easily applied, fits any 
heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. Automatic. 
Send for FREE BOOK. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO.  {,0iiar2 SSWTERS 


You Can Refinish Your Old Floors 
At Little Expense to Look Like New 


Make your old floors match your woodwork or furniture. To prove 
how easily, how pleasantly and how cheaply you can make your home 
artistic, we have prepared a handsome illustrated 
booklet describing Johnson’s Wood Finishes, 
which we will send you upon request, so that 
every reader of this publication can learn how 
easily the home may be beautified. 















BEFORE 


This booklet gives full instructions, showing exactly 
how to refinish wood so you can’t possibly make a mistake. 
It tells all about Johnson's Electric Solvo, which instantly re- 
moves all old paint and varnish from wood; Johnson's Crack 
Filler for filling unsightly cracks; it immediately hardens 
and will not shrink; Johnson’s Wood Dye colors the wood 
any desired shade; Johnson's Prepared Wax produces a beau- 
tiful, artistic, durable polish. 


You can dye your floors practically any shade to match 
your woodwork or furniture. Colors are Light Oak, Brown 
Weathered Oak, Green Weathered Oak, Forest Green, Moss Green 
Flemish, Brown Flemish, Bog Oak, Mission Oak, Mahogany. 


This Book Ask your paint dealer for 
“ these preparations— 
Saat hed 


a Johnson's Crack Filler—for filling cracks in woods. 1 and 2-pound 
cans, 25c per pound; 5-pound cans, 20c per pound. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye — for the artistic coloring of wood 





Section of fooring—cracks in lower por- 
tion Allied with Johnson's Crack Filler. 














(all shades). }4-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 50c. $.¢. 
Johnson 
Johnson’s Electric Solvo— for removing paint, aon 


varnish, shellac, etc. Pint cans, 40c; %-pint .@ 


fs @ Please send 
cans, 25 cents. v' me FREE copy 
« A of your book,“’The 

, roper Treatment 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax — a com- a for Floors, Woodwork 
plete finish and polish for all yf. 8 5 this re. 


ee : 
pe wood. - - CG” quest does not incur any 
e- 10-cent and 25-cent packages digas os 
and large size cans. ° 
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If your paint dealer will not supply you, write us and we will see ° 
that you get our preparations promptly. Z 
: ‘ Don't delay, send coupon below, while you think of it, for this 48- 

e. We will 42 res of ’ Tr 1s 
Send 2c Stamp ha Ams, go 1000 nalalataneieteations* | color booklet—" The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and — . 
niture’’—sent PREE, prepaid. 
7 Town ON SlACE.... cee cece sccecescnceceescceeee 


S. C. Johnson & Son, - Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 4 sib thbssninsa thease satan 


Reproductions of famous Paintings, Portraits and Homes 
of famous ; eople, etc. Thousands of subjects, size 5% x 8, 
leenteach. 120 for $1. 


PUTTTETETILETETE LET 


COLORED PICTURES OF BIRDS, 5 x 7,2 CENTS EACH. $1.75 PER 
10. CATALOGUE AND SAMPLE FOR 2c STAMP. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass 























Special Offer 


New Mexico is the home of the silky- 
fleeced Angora goat, and the finest flocks in 
the world range over her mountains. These 
rugs are all soft hand-tanned, extra selected 
hides from the best Angora goats. They make 
the handsomest possible floor rug for den, 
sitting room, library or the bedside. Moth 

roof, easily washed without injury, and will 
ast a lifetime. Natural white, silky hair 4 to 
6 inches long. Rugs average 40 inches long. 
a rice $7.50. As a special offer we 
will send one of these to any address in the 
United States or Canada this month, express 
charges prepaid, for $5.00. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 


Dept. R11 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico 
Largest Retailers of Mexican eat Indian Handicraft 


in the World. 

















The House Beautiful Bound tonether = 


ready. Price $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL COMP , Republic Bidg., Chicago. 








THE TEST OF 
TASTE 


is in having the furnishings of the 
home suitable to one's self — 
unique, individual, exceptional— 
as different as one's garments from 


those of his neighbor. 


A GUIDE 
TO DECORATION 


is a beautiful portfolio with il- 
lustrations of the best things in 
Dainty Chintzes, Exquisite Cre- 
tonnes, Rare Wall Papers, Un- 
usual Art Linens, Rich Velours 
and Other Fabrics. 
SEND FOR THIS PORT- 
FOLIO TODAY—FREE 


And avail yourself of ‘ 
Exclusive Patterns 


THE H. D. WATTLEY CO. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
AND ASSEMBLERS : 
ORCHESTRA BLDG. CHICAGO 4 
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The Use of Woods 


OR. inlaying, satinwood was the favorite 
during the eighteenth century. It is ob- 
tained from India, Ceylon, and the West 
Indies, and it is the beautiful sheen of its 
grain that makes it attractive. 

Tulipwood, more reddish in tone than satinwood 
was often used as bandings on mahogany; and king 
wood, also somewhat reddish, was used much by 
French cabinet-makers of the same period. Lance 
wood was used also as a light inlay, and “‘ harewood 
was often put into small objects like tea caddies ar 
little desks to set on a table. 

Great carvers usually had some one kind of wo 
which they preferred for their work, and which the) 
constantly used, says the New York Sun. Grinling 
Gibbons, in his masterpieces, like the mirror frames 
now so eagerly sought, used limewood, which was 
sometimes lett in the original gilt as in the Duke of 
Monmouth’s house in Soho Square. 

Smooth surfaced furniture, that is decorated wit! 
inlay, not carving, varied much in England and 
the Continent. The Dutch marquetry work with 
its almost universal pattern of tulips or birds and 
other flowers is too well known to need more than a 

ing mention, and the French inlaid work of the 
great ebonists demands separate consideration 

In England they had a tradition that during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, it was cus 
tomary to build some piece of furniture on the cor 
ing of age of the heir which should embrace a bit of 
each kind of wood grown on the estate. This 
accounts for the number of woods to be found 
some pieces, burr walnut, thorn acacia, sycamor 
po oak, rosewood, pearwood, oak, and Eng! 
walnut. 

In England, rosewood was sometimes used for 
pianos and occasionally for inlay, but the Frenc! 
and Americans seem to have used it more artist 
cally than the English. Indeed, it is more a nine 
teenth-century wood than an eighteenth, and its 
moet famous worker in America was John Belter 
whose shop was in New York City, and who turne: 
out many sets of beautiful carved rosewood furni 
ture during the few years he was at work, from 1844 
to 1848 or 1849. 

The process he used to produce his deeply curve: 
backs with rich carving on them was to glue the 
strips together, bend them by pressure into the 
desired shape and then carve them. The patterns 
were extremely rich, sometimes vines pool leaves 
but more often roses or other flowers, and the cover 
ing was damask of deep tones and elaborate pat 
terns, some of which survive till this day. There 
hardly a city in the United States to-day where you 
cannot find at least one set of this furniture. 
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HELP WANTED 


She bought a device to mix the bread, 
And one to stir the cake; 

A fireless stove and a coffee-machine 
And one to broil the steak. 


And into her kitchen, so up-to-date, 
It’s a pleasure, indeed, to look; 
But the family’s boarding while she seeks 
A machinist who can cook. 
- Lippincott’s Magazine 











A New RouseSGarien Book 


Country Homes 
and Gardens of 
Moderate Cost 


SEND NO MONEY 
Sign and Mail Cou- FREE 
pon at lower corner 
Whether you are going to buy, 


build or improve a house— or 
are interested in beautifal 


| 

















THE BOOK, Bound homes — you want this book, 
printed on finest coated | Country Homes & Gardens 
paper, weighs over 2 lbs. of Moderate Cost 

Is not a collection of stock plans, but recent designs by the 


est architects and actual photographs of the houses after 
they were built andturnished. It contains illustrated chap. 
ters by authoritative writers on the whole subject of home 
| 






b ng; choosing a Site and Style of Design, Building 
Materials, Fireproofing, Finish and furnishing, Wall Deco- 
ration, Planting and Gardens. 200 Plans and Illu 

of houses costing $8co-$6000, designed by the foremost ar- 
chitects, with practical notes, descriptive of each picture, 
An inexhaustible source of ideas. This valuable book wag 
made exclusively for subscribers to “ House and Garden” 
and can be obtained only by accepting this otter, 





SPECIAL OFFER 





WE SEND THIS BOOK 
AT NO COST TO YOU 
together with current copy 
of “House and Garden” for 
examination. If you do not 
want them return the book 
within 5 days at our ex- 
pense. If you like “ House 
and Garden” simply send 
us $3.00 for a full year’s 
subscription and we will 
present you “Country 
Homes of Moderate Cost,” 








THE MAGAZINE 
25¢ a month. $3.00 a 


ABSOLUTELY FREE | | 7%, 995,222'24 

















is conceded to be the best 
Rouse Garden illustrated and best printed 
. magazine in America, 
rimful of practical ideasforthe home lover. Beautiful 


1otographic reproductions and interesting articles on 

active houses, gardens and artistic interior deco- 
the care of horses, dogs, poultry, other 
c animals and pets; in fact every subject 
»f importance to the home, inside and out. 
** House and Garden’’ shows how to make 
one dollar do the work of two and will earn 
ts subscription price many times over, 

















25 Cents a Copy 
$3.00 a Year 


Rouse “Garden 


- 
The John C, Winston Co. tf : 
Publishers Z Pa 
Philadelphia sees 
Pa FAY 
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Tue NEw HOMESTEAD 





SPRIN GS$ Waters, Baths, Hotels aed Seneeny No- 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


where Equalle 


1, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 
peutic apparatus. Fp pew Palm Room, Golf, 
Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


Che Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
Famed For its Beautiful Scenery, 
top-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets for 
to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at 
& O. Ry. and connecting lines. 
FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, V@ 
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The Sanitary Wall Coating 


A 
L 
y ia ‘ 
is} ; 
ALABASTINE | 
Ss 
‘ j 





{Make Your Home Artistic 


by decorating each room with Alabastine in 
rfect color harmony with its furnishings. 
tine comes in dry powdered form, and 
when mixed with cold water anyone can easily 
apply ittoany surface. It bardens and sets to 
the wall, becoming a part of it, and will neither 
rab nor wear off, por fade. 

Alabastine, the Sanitary Wall Coating i* more 
durable, more artistic and more ec: n mical 
than wall paper, tapestry, kalsomine, or any 
other wall coating material. Germs or insects 
cannot thrive where it is used. Different tints 
can be applied one over the other, season after 
season, without the bother or expense of wash- 
ing or scraping the walle—thus reducing the 
cost of re-decorating at least one-half. 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for the 
. “Dainty Wall Decorations,” 
beautifully illustrated in colors, showing the 
new art decorations for homes, schools and 
churches and containing working plans and 
valuable suggestions for interior decoration. 
It explains how easy it is and how little it costs 
to make any home an artistic success. Tint 
cards free on request. 

Alabastine is sold in carefully sealed and prop- 
erly labeled packages by al) paint and oil, drug, 
hardware and general stores, at 0c the package 
for white, S5c fortints. A package will cover from 
300 to 450 square feet, according to the nature of 
the surface 


The Alabastine Company 


910 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. Eastern 
Office, Dept. K, 105 Water Street, New York City. 

















THE GIANT HEATER 
Will Heat Any Ordinary Room in 


Applied to central draught lamp or gas jet (naked 
ame or mantle burner). 


Heat and Light AT ONE COST 
Col, ¥. A, Woodward, New Orleans, La., writes 
“Giant Heater received. Am very much pleased 
— Price Complete, Charges Prepaid 
Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, $2.00 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed free. 


GIANT HEATER CO., 544 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass. 











Lamson Nature Prints 


are justly famous for their truth 
to nature, and exquisite coloring. 
As gifts they are most acceptable, 
being treasured alike by young 
™ and old. 

Send for profusely illustrated 
catalogue, describing prints in 
great variety. Prices range from 
35c to $6.00, If your dealer does 
not carry Lamson Neture Prints 
we will sell you direct. 


LAMSON STUDIO 





We Believe— 


HAT right living should be the fourth “R” in educa- 
tion. 
THAT home - making should be regarded as a profes- 
sion. 
HAT health is the duty and business of the individual; illness 
of the physician. 
HAT most illness results from carelessness, ignorance, or 
intemperance of some kind. 
‘THAT as many lives are cut short by unhealthful food and 
diet as through strong drink. 
HAT on the home foundation is built all that is good in state 
or individual. 
THAT the upbringing of children demands more study than 
the raising of chickens. 
‘THAT the spending of money is as important as the earning 
of the money. 
HAT economy does not mean spending a small amount, but 
in getting the largest returns for the money expended. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make progress 
in her life work as the business or professional man. 
THAT the most profitable, the most interesting study for 
women is the home, for in it all the issues of life center. 
THAT the study of the home and its problems may be made 
of no less cultural value than the study of history or liter- 
ature and of more immediate value. 
—American School of Home Economics 


NOTE —If you believe these things send for the illustrated 66-page booklet on “The Pro- 
fession of Home-Making,” which gives details of the home-study courses and books on 
health, food, house planning, decoration, management, economy, children, nursing, cloth- 
ing,etc. Address postal or note, A. 8. H. E., 611,W. 69th Street, Chicago, Il! 
























FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 
Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
® alogue of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
- Address: 
Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 











33 Temple St., Portland, Me. 














Free to you— 
A Portfolio 


of New and Distinctive Designs im 
Quaint Furniture 


Simple im lime 
Harmonious in Pattern 
Send for it. 


Storey Furniture Co. 
295-297 Wabash Ave. 


The Home of Mission Furniture Chicago 
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STOP DUMPING || OLD-TIME NEEDLEWORK PICTURES 


DOLLARS ON mang a er nag ge it is bent to have those 
YOUR ASH PILE J] itresdsin tie groinaing.”* PP * 


The King Solomon example, shown in this article 
USE TE may be styled the piece de résistence of the Sout! 
Kensington collection. 


“ACME’’ AUTOMATIC e... distinct innovation in this picture is what 
own as “stump-work.”’ Unlike the previous 

ASH SIFTER example, more than half this picture is washed i 
relief, and is clearly reminiscent of the ecclesiastical 
work and the raised needle point laces of Italy a1 
Spain. The faces are raised by a backing of pad 
ding, sometimes even of carved wood, the features 
being delicately outlined with stitchery, and the 
cheeks slightly tinted with the brush. All the 
dresses are worked separately in finest petit poin 
or lace stitches, and attached to the background 
The folds of the curtains can be raised, the canopy 
stands out in high relief, and you could literall 
shake the little king’s hand but for the intervening 
lass. The poor little queen must have fallen o1 
fard times, as her hands are considerably the worse 
for wear. 

The birds, beasts, acorns, nuts, and pears are al 
worked jin fine needle-point stitches, and either 
ressed‘up from the background or worked separate 
y, andJboldly attached. Real pearls and corals are 


It sifts your ashes 
without any work or 
dirt. 

So simple that any 
child can use it. 

So clean that every 
woman likes it. 

Save your cinders 
for reburning. 


Write us for full 
description and 
prices. 


Acme Ball Bear- 
ing Sales Co. 
56 Warren St. 


bracelets. Id and silver thread is liberally ap 
NEW YORK 























4 50c Genuine ee $100 


ti Handkerchiefs 
A N | UES $2.00 Value for $1.00. A> 
These beautiful handkerchiefs are om, 







nuine hand drawnwork « linen 
awn; llinches square. Assorted d 
signs as illustrated. No. A, 40c; B 
very sheer, 50c; C and D, 30c each 
1 int 


AT THE SIGN OF 





; Our specia roductory offer, al 
The Copper Kettie handkerchiefs illustrated, send post 
id for only $1. Warranted genuine 
223 Rash Street, Chicago andwork. 
. ‘ : Genuine Coral 
Rare old China, late importation from NECKLACE, 2OC 
urope. Special Half Pric® Sale. 
Old English colored prints. These 2 Necklaces for $1! 00 





Brass, Copper, Pewter, etc., largest stock lee enw ine,| 
in the west. a of 

Colonial and Empire Furniture (Mahog- j limited tin 
any), old but in fine condition. * is half regular prices: 14-in. Necklace twig coral like ins 

A thousand or more unique, interesting, lustration, with clasp, regular 4U0c, for 20« 6 in, Fan Cha 


14-in. Necklace of genuine round cor like cut, regu 





Zoro @ 





attractive, inexpensive old things for Holiday $1.75, for 85e; both necklaces illustrated for $1.00 
esents. Mail inquiries have prompt at- |] | Geauime Hand Woven for 81.00 
a0 _ — Indian Basket FREE more | 





100-page Art Catalog of Mexican DrawnworrF, I ion 

M A D. A M Rugs, Baskets, Pottery, 6 cents. = 
RS. - ROBERTS The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO , Dept. R11, Mesilla Park, N. M 
Largest Retailers Indian-M I t the World 




















COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1907 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces t! 
edition of Colonial Houses. This is an i!!! 
the new designs. This book has had o 
on it than any of its predecessors. It 
estimates, and correctly drawn perspect 
all who intend to builda beautiful home, it is unlike any other 5 

Price of Colonial House, $2.00, delivered by express 
Address: E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 
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In This Charming House 


All the windows are CASEMENTS 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner. 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and re-lock his sash in any position, 
and he does NOT have to open the 
screens. 


Our beautiful FREE Booklet tells why 


| The Casement Hardware Co. 
Record-Herald Building CHICAGO 
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lied, and a very charming little rockery at the foot 
mostly made of coral. The queer little bolster. 
shaped rolls at the top of the picture are not cater. 
llars, but clouds; and it is not a gigantic pear op 
1e top of the castle chimney, but a volume of 
moke. In some of the castle windows talc has been 
fixed with great effect. 
The value of these pictures at the present day ig 
ymense. You might furnish a complete flat for 
e price of one of them. From $500 to $1,250 ig 
e market value of a first-class specimen. One 
uy search shop after shop and not find an example 
rth purchasing. I found one in London the ot 
ry for $100; but I was hard-hearted enough to 
fuse it. I had the greatest difficulty in maki 
e poor dealer understand that “ruffs and cuffs 
ude of the cheapest Nottingham lace of twenty 
irs ago were not historically correct. 
Stump-work went out with Charles IT., and after- 
irds there was a revival of the fine petit-point and 
ndred stitches. Design became loss grotesque, 
nd some vey graceful erxamples remain, and 
fairly representative of the costume of the 
The only really beautiful and artistic needle 
etures England has produced came into fashion 
th Queen Anne. Her elder sister Mary was a 
vonderful needlewoman, but her skill was devoted 
making ‘furnishing draperies and covers” for 
Hampton Court, which she practically remodeled. 


Work of the Best Period 


The beautiful silk pictures were in vogue from, the 
irliest years of the eighteenth century till about 
780, thus covering what has been termed the 
English Renaissance in all that is best in art work. 
xquisite copies were made of Gainsborough’s and 
teynolds’s Reuse. aintings. Morland was 
ially in request. The dainty grace of these pictures 
seemed i have specially appealed to the embroi- 
lerers of this time. 

One illustration shows a choice example of this 
style of needle picture. It is worked entirely in silk 
f exquisite fadé colorings on a satin ground, with 

just a little of the fine old chenille in the immediate 
yreground. The face and hands are as delicately 
painted as a Cosway miniature, the background also 
eing painted with a faint landscape and a summer 
ky. The costume exactly reproduces the dress of 
he early eighteenth century, and is extremely 
graceful. It is exquisitely worked, each stitch hav- 
ng as much intention as a brush stroke in the hands 
fanartist. The trees and the lambs are worked in 
French knot-stitch, the rest of the picture being 
what is variously known as long ond chert stitch, 
feather-stitch, and crewel-stitch, but which is what 
s rightly termed Opus Plumarium, and is the same 
titch in which the finest Chinese and Japanese em- 
roideries are worked to this day. 

These pictures are the only ones that are deemed 
vorthy the “faker’s” imitation, and they are now 
eing turned out by the gross. In an immense 

tion of over one hundred examples I saw the other 
lay, quite 75 per cent were “fakes,” and poor at 

at; the rest were very indifferent specimens, of 
oor execution, and uninteresting in subject. Yet 
‘or these miserable examples $15 to $25 were”being 
asked, and easily obtained. The specimen illus- 
ated is worth at least $50; and, as will be seen 
en in the illustration, the drawing is perfect, the 
tehing in place, and not simply intended to cover 

e ground: and the whole picture breathes of the 

quisite sentimental simplicity of a_bygone’age. 








GUIDE TO KNOCKERS 


An awful tyrant, this old gent; 
He’d skin the folks in heaven. 
Where others wanted six per cent 
He stood out for eleven. 
You’d better keep your wallet shut 
Whenever you are near him, but — 
Really he was perfectly dear to his family, and 
he had a large family, too; 
He had a lovely wife. 


— Metropolitan Magazine. 
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Beauty and Usefulness 


The real artistic worth of any article is greatly enhanced by its useful- 
ness. These two attributes ought to go hand in hand, the one reflecting 
the other. 


Morgan Doors 


are perfect examples of real artistic worth. They are beautiful from every 
standpoint, they are useful to the limit of usefulness—durability and 
strength. 

Morgan Doors are made in a large variety of beautiful designs to 
harmonize with any style of architecture, Empire, Colonial, Mission, 
Chateau, etc. The name ‘‘MoRGAN’’ stamped on each door guarantees 
absolute satisfaction. 


Write today for our handsome illustrated book, ‘“The Door Beautiful,’’ showing some 
of the details of the honest construction and beauty of design of the Morgan Doors. 


Morgan Company, Dept. £, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Distributed by :—Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, Ill.;_ | Morgan 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Morgan Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 








75% More Heat 





Self-cleaning Surfaces 


Soot-covered, heat-absorbing surfaces 
—— the efficiency of any boiler nearly 
5%. 

“*Klymax”’ Boilers are constructed with 
these surfaces practically self-cleaning, 
permitting a maximum amount of heat 
to generate from a minimum amount 
of fuel. 


Klymax Boilers 


will burn any fuel, hard or soft coal, coke, wood 
or natural gas, and they require little attention, 
making them so simple to operate that the 
frailest woman can manage the heating plant. 


KEWANEE RADIATORS 


are made in all sizes and designs, to suit the 
many requirements of modern construction, and 
they harmonize perfectly with your interior dec- 
orations and furnishings, whether they are 
installed in residences, flats, shops, offices, 
churches, schools, or public buildings, old or new, 
city or suburban. 


Our new booklet ‘‘Modern Comfort’’ should 
be in your hands. It is brimful of heating facts 
of vital importance to your comfort and pocket- 
book. This information you can get nowhere else. 


Send us your name and address today and 
you will get the book by return mail. 


Kellogg Machaytameren le; 


1220 Michigan Boul., Chicago. 














és ’ 99 is a magazine 

The House Beautiful’? 's,2. ,"2527irc 
how to derive .he most artistic and beautiful ettects, 
with the least money. It replies directly to your in- 
quiries, telling you what will produce the best results in 
your house. We appreciate suggestions at any time 
and are glad to look to our readers for new ideas. Write 
us at your pleasure, 














rn Indian BasKet FREE 


To introduce our Mexican and Indian Goods 






ine Indian Valm Basket, uniquely colored, 

durable, usef idan 1 ornamental for the name Ea 
and address of one or more women friends, & 

together with 6 cts. to pay postage and wrap- 
ping, This basket warranted genuine and 
retails revularly as high as $1 00. Don't miss 
ths special offer e Francis E. 
Lester Co, Dept. Kit Mesilla Park, \.M. 




















RUG FASTENERS 


Will save you from falling on polished floors and prevent 
many painful accidents and doctor bills. An ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure. Send $0.75 in stamps to 
NATHAN DAVIDYAN, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a set of his latest RUG FASTENERS, which leaves 
no cumbersome pieces of metal on the floor after the rugs are 
taken up for dancing, etc. 
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Kinnear Pressed Radiators 


The Singer Building, New York 
ERNEST FLAGG, Architect 
The Tallest Building in the World 


These radiators were chosen only after the most 
rigid examination and exhaustive test of all the radiators 
) in the market, the tests thoroughly demonstrating that | 
Kinnear Pressed Radiators exceeded every possible 
requirement for efficiency and durability. 
In the tower alone the use of these Radiators 
effects a saving of 100 tons in weight. 
The economy of enormously valuable space was 
another consideration, no radiation on earth requiring 
so little space as Kinnear Pressed Radiators. 
What applies to the Singer Building applies to any 
| other structure, regardless of size. The small office 
building, store or residence that installs these radiators 
( weighing less than one-third as much as cast iron ) 
reduces cost of construction and gains materially in 


4) space required. 

i) _ And remember that when desired, Kinnear Pressed 

| Radiators may be placed 

On the Wall — Off the Floor —Out of the Way. 
If you are building you owe it to yourself to in- 

) vestigate this modern radiation before deciding what 
| Write for catalog ‘‘E"’ or any desired information. 

| The Pressed Radiator Co., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HONEST DECORATION 


(Continued from page 1S‘ 

If the importance of such advice could 
be realized, many manufacturers would be 
obliged to go out of business or else recon- 
struct on new lines. ‘We make what people 
want,” is the slogan of a large number, and 
they complacently turn out bogus furniture 
imitation ‘fabrics, sham wall coverings, etc 
Next to the public the greatest sufferers are 
the makers of the genuine — men who have 
spent years in trying to educate the people to 
buy the best. 

We have written in a former article about 
the duties of the manufacturer toward the 
people.“ .A word might be said in regard t 
the duties of the people toward manufac 
turers of the highest grade. Time, the finest 
equipment, the ‘highest skill, are factors in 
producing honest furniture, wall-papers, 
textiles, and rugs. Made of the best material, 
under,the ‘most favorable circumstances, 
these: articles are far cheaper, considering 
their“quality, than the shoddy productions 
which we have described. 


Home as an Investment 


If the woman of limited means could gras] 
this simple fact, she would gladly pay the 
difference: in price, realizing that the money 
was well invested. A home is an investment 
and: the, interest on the money expended is 
represented, not in a day’s or month’s pleas 
ure, but in growing satisfaction as the years 
go by, that the house and its contents stand 
for stability, honesty — and beauty. 

We place beauty last, because there is no 
real beauty without a foundation of honesty. 
It sometimes happens that things honest}; 
made are not beautiful. We all know tl 
house where everything in it, from top t 
bottom, is of the best material, and the result 
is unmitigated ugliness. The proud owners 
have told us how much this or that hand 
made carpet cost per square inch, and hoy 
many months it took to make a certain rug 
how much was paid for a particular table, and 
so on with curtains, rugs, statuary, oil-paint 
ings, lamps, vases, and heaven only know 
what else. This is the ugly expensive house 
It furnishes inspiration for sermons on deco 
rative art—and misspent riches. We do not 
think a life of crime would follow from livi1 
in this house; but we know that a perverted 
taste and a false idea of the beautiful are 
unavoidable results. The bourgeois taste of 

(Continued on the next page) 








Bookcases 


Colonial Design 
Chippendale Effects and 
Standard Style 


@ The Unit Idea in library cases has 
long been the accepted standard for 
professional and commercial use, but 
the absence of design has restricted its 
general adoption for Libraries where 
refinement and elegance are important 


considerations. 


@ The Macey Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, (the home of furn- 
ture of character), has developed the 
Unit Idea in Colonial design and Chip- 
endale effects for the home in such 
variety and beauty as will appeal to 
people of culture. These may be had 
from dealers or direct. Illustrated 
Art Catalog AB-1207 will be sent free 
on request. 


Our Retail Stores: 
New York, 343 Broadway. Chicago, 80-82 Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 49 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 1017 Chestnut St. 














MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S Regular 
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oO . 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.50 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.50 





DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 
new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 








Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 








In building your home, are you 
a generation ? 

Are you erecting a new house 
shabby in a year or two? 

Are you familiar with the econ 
in bath rooms, kitchens, butlers’ | 
ibules and porches? 

For FREE information write 


INFORMATION BUREAU O 


111 CORCORAN BUILDING 


building for one summer, or for 
that is going to look shoddy and 


omy of using floor and wall tile 


intries, laundries, fireplaces, vest- 


to the 


F THE TILE INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A HOME-MADE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 33) 





chosen for the dining-room and the living-room, which are separ- 
ated by an opening so large as to practically form one room. The 
same wall treatment is used in both, which is usually the safest 
plan in houses so arranged. A big brick fireplace in the living- 
room has THE House Beavutirut motto: ‘‘ East, West, Home’s 
Best.” A magazine table filled with books, a Morris chair, several 
well-selected photographs, a few baskets, and bits of pottery con- 
tribute home-like touches. 

Long casement windows in the dining-room open upon a wide 
shelf filled with ferns and plants. From the dining-room through 
French windows, with diamond panes, a porch is reached. i 

The kitchen is so well equipped, so com- 


ties. 
Of bedrooms, one with striped paper, 
white woodwork, and white furniture appeals 





The builders and decorators of this home 





ortably and conveniently arranged, that the | ppanemmmemypoenemtremy-orrenme 
> nt a or present ol iieak HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


The best Furniture Book at a reasonable price. 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.74 net, postage prepaid. 


to us strongly. Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Building, Chicago 


SANA TILE 
The Modern Wall Tiling. 


T costs five times as much to 

use regular glazed tile as to use 

SANATILE—and you gain & 
nothing. Every good quality of — 
tiling is possessed by SANA- [| 
TILE, as well as many which 
tiling has not. It hasan embossed, 
beautifully enameled surface in 
plain white or permanent tints | 
and many artistic patterns. Abso- 
lutely waterproof and cannot tear, 
crack or chip from accident. 

SANATILE is a tough elastic 
fabric, made in strips, on a heavy 
fibre backing. It can be applied 
by any good workman following 
instructions furnished with the material. 

Representatives wanted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom 
we can refer orders aud inquiries received by us from their locality 

LEATHEROLE, the beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall 
covering made for use in the highest class of decorative work. be 
furnished in colors to harmonize with any scheme of interior treatment. 
The new line now on exhibition. 


SANITAS, the washable wall covering used in place of wall paper. 
Will not fade. Many new patterns and colorings. 


IMustrated descriptive literature will be furnished on request. 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 
24 East 22nd Street (Near Broadway ) NEW YORK CITY 














are generous enough to divide honors with 
Tae House BEavuTIFUL. 


HONEST DECORATION 


(Continued from page 48) 
our millionaires needs no emphasis. It is 





charity. 

There is the other house; the cheap, ugly 
one which preaches its lessons with equal 
force; lessons of shoddiness, dishonesty, and 
an apalling lack of beauty. We have spoken 
of immoral furniture and its debasing in- 


The Varnish 


acne oe) = = §6that lasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 





fluence on the life of the home. We would 
now add a word of protest against house . 
furnishings in general which debase, either : 
by their construction, design, or color. This 
opens up a large field, for it may be made to 
include everything in the home, from the 
paper on the wall to the china on the table. 
Nothing is too small to be excluded, for noth- 
ing is too small to teach its particular lesson, 
good of bad. A great deal is written about 
home influence, but few people stop to think 
of the moral force of honest decoration and 








THIS COLONIAL FIREPLACE 


Designed by a Leading Architect WILL NOT SMOKE 


By our peculiar methods of construction you can build a roaring fire on the bleak, 
Pe be days in this beautiful brick fireplace, and enjoy the warmth and cheer that 
a fireplace should give forth—and without fear of annoyance from smoke, if you 
follow our instructions. It goes up the chimney— where it belongs. 


We Make and Sell Direct to the People Fireplaces for New or Old Houses 


that combine the greatest utility with beauty of design and honesty of construction. 
The designs are from America’s foremost architects ; the plans from a practical fire- 
place builder; color schemes suggested to harmonize with any room, whether it be in 
cottage or castle. 

Our fireplaces are found in the homes of many men of nationalfame. Our designs 
have a dignity and artistic value peculiarly their own, are built of finest specially 
made brick, and are therefore not to be confused with the cheap wooden mantels 


mishi . “ . : = you see advertised. 
shing. And this brings us back to the FREE DESIGN BOOK will be a valuable aid to you in choosing a suitable fireplace. Let us send it to 
of our sermon: Buv a little at a time, you today. You should see it before making a purchase. Prices from $18.00 upwards. 





and buy the best. COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 2527 West 12th Street, Chicago 


























What do you 
think of Lawson? 


Is Lawson an honest man, or a faker? A sober- 
minded seeker after truth, or a mere hare-brained 
ranter? A benefactor, oracharlatan? Frank Fayant 
has collected a great mass of facts about Mr. Lawson. 
Many of them—obtained from Mr. Lawson himself 
—relate to his early life of obscurity and poverty, 
his rise to a position of wealth and molder of public 
opinion. They deal intimately with Mr. Lawson's 
record as a speculator, promoter, publicist, and 
reformer. Mr. Fayant lays these facts before you 
as an unprejudiced measure of Mr. Lawson’s char- 
acter and place in American life. The series of 
articles is entitled “The Real Lawson,” and is 
freely illustrated with many heretofore unpublished 
portraits and interesting photographs. 






Now Appearing in 


are employed in the interest of the public. In fact, it 
and is to-day, a powerful dynamo, transmitting a mighty {\ 
that is deadly to all evil and helpful to all that is good in Amer- 
can life. This, with the great array of good, wholesome fiction 
and humor, makes it one of the most interesting pe! 











‘*In the public service’’ characterizes, perhaps, stronger than 10 cents 
any other phrase, the editorial and business policy of SUCCE 

MAGAZINE. Its great influence and prestige, the principle upon 1.00 a year 
which it was founded, together with its enormous working forces, 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 


s 


Entered at the Chicago Post-Office 
class matter. 

Copyright, 1907. Trade-mark ré 
rights reserved. 


The House Beautiful Company, Republic Building, Chicago 


as secor 


stered. 
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Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- Tue House BEavutir is sent to subscribers 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; _ until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. subscription has expired. 

P ‘ “ vertising rates to be had on applicatior 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- sae pan Br ‘e TIFUL will not be responsi 
less made by registered letter, or by check, Je for manuscripts and illustrations submitter 
express order, or postal order. but uses all due caution in their care. 


Al] 











SH 
NSENSE! 


“Father,” said little Rollo, ‘‘ what is evolution?” 
‘Evolution, my son, is a sort of apology which map 
has invented for displaying so many of the traits 
of the lower animals,’ —Washington Star. 








‘I hope this time you’ve brought me matches 
that will light, my son.” ‘Yes, mother,” said the 
little lad. “I’ve tried them, every one.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Citiman — Yes, she’s married to a real estate 


agent, and a good, honest fellow, too. Subbubs— 
Good gracious! Bigamy eh? —Philadelphia Press 
UTILITY 


There was a man in Atchison 
Whose trousers had rough patchison., 
He found them great, 
He’d often state, 
To scratch his parlor matchison. 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


house you’re building — 


‘*How is the new 
- We’ve just reached the secon 


on Very well. 
mortgage.’’— Life. 





Varryat —So that great inventor is dead, and 
his wonderful secret is lost. Newitt — Not at all. 
He told his wife just before he died. Marryat— 
Yes, that’s what I mean.— Philadelphia Press. 








Hotel Proprietor—Has not the man in number 


een received his bill yet? 

Head Waiter—Certainly! Fifteen minutes ago 

Hotel Proprietor—Strange! I hear him still sing- 
ing in his room.—Meggendorfer Blatter. 








He with a sigh) I have only one friend on earth 
dog. She— Why don’t you get another 
Chicago Daily Vews. 








First Verger— Do you ’ave matins at your 
u Second Verger—No; we ’as linoleums. 


— The Sketch. 


YES, MACHM 
A ewe who had swallowed a drachm 
Of Paris green said to her rachm, 
“T am going away, 
But as you long as you stay, 
Please, dearest, be kind to our lachm.” 


rch? 








He So your hushand has given up smoking. 
That wants a pretty strong will. She — Well, I’ve 
got one. — Punch. 





Well, have you made enough money to retire 
on?” “Better yet — I’ve made enough to stay 
up all night on.’’ — Cleveland Leader. 





Do you think cabbage is unwholsome?” asked 
the dyspeptic. ‘It depends somewhat,” answered 
the food expert, ‘‘on whether you eat it or try to 
smoke it.’’ — Washington Star. 








What’s become of your umbrella?” ‘I loaned 

t to Tompkins.” ‘Why doesn t he return it?” 
The owner caught him «ith it and demanded it.’ 
- Milwaukee Sentinel 





Three tired citizens—a lawyer, a doctor, and 4 
newspaper man—sat in a back room recently in the 
1y light of the early dawn. On the table were 
.any empty bottles and a couple of packs of cards. 
As thev sat in silence, a rat scurried across the h 
into the darkness beyond. The three men shifted 
their feet and looked at each other uneasily. After 
a long pause the lawyer spoke: ‘I know what you 


fellows are thinking,” he said; ‘ you think I thought 


Argonaut. 


saw a rat 


. but I didn’t.”’ 
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You Exercise 


Your Own Mind 
When You Ask 
For An Adver- 
tised Article 








therefore, insist on getting 
what you ask for when 
making a purchase. The 
dealer who substitutes re- 
lies on his ability to make 
you change your mind. 
He will give you what 
you ask for if you refuse 
Substitute 
articles pay him a larger 


profit. That's why he 


tries to change your mind. 


a substitute. 


When your mind is made 
up, keep it so by insisting 


on getting what you want. 








Accept No 
Substitutes 





ala fat far. Jal a « 
FECOVEPING 


Weigh wall paper in your judg- 
ment against a washable wall covering— 
against a wall covering as beautiful as the finest 

wall-paper, but which cannot fade. 

You can wipe all dust and dirt from SANITAS with a 
damp cloth, and it leaves no mark. 

You can let the strongest light pour directly upon it, 
and it keeps its color. 

SANITAS is printed in oil colors on a sirong muslin 
foundation. Dull or glazed surface. 

In the recent prize contest for pictures of the most artistic interiors 
where SANITAS is used, the following were the winners: 


Ist prize: Mrs. W. N. Blaney, 1701 Sherman Ave., Denver, 
Colo, 2nd prize: Mrs. . G. Hansen, Edgerton, Wis. 3rd 
prize: Miss Marion Swan, 154 Passaic Ave., P. anomie, 'N, J. 
4th prize: Mrs. E. A. Corwin, Box 35, Haywards, Cal. 

Ask your dealer to show you the large SANITAS sample book 
showing many patterns suitable for e very room in the house, or write 
directly to our Department of Home Decoration, describing your room 
fully, and receive, free, suggestive pencil sketches, with samples show- 
ing suitable patterns. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO., Dept. K, 320 Broadway, New York 

















Bar the Heat Thief “Air” 


Out of Your Steam Radiators 


Air is the “‘heat thief’’ because it prevents circulation, 
steals the heat, and heat costs money. If it were not for 
air, it would be possible to circulate warm vapor (from 98 
degrees upward) through your radiators instead of red hot 


steam or nothing. Bar out the air by using 
Norwall Packless Radiator Valves 





Norwall Vacuum Air Valves 


and your steam radiators will stay warm all night under a banked fire. Your plant (old or new) will then give you an 
evenly heated house in all kinds of weather and reduce your coal bills materially. 

The little trouble of installation, and the many advantages of the Norwall Vacuum System over any other system of 
heating is fully explained in our booklets which are free for the asking. Send for them today. 


Norwall Manufacturing Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago. 104 W. 42d St., New York City. 

















R.R DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 








—PEDESTAL DINING- 
ARE FITTED WITH THE 


TYDEN' LOCK 


amnes THE TABLE Re. 


Tyden Lock Tyden Lock 


YOU BUY 


should be a Hastings Table fitted with a Tyden and as you only buy one or two dining tables in 
Lock because it will always give you complete a life time be sure you get one that will remain 
Satisfaction. , Satisfactory all the time. 

If a pedestal dining table is not fitted with 
a Tyden Lock it will spread apart at the bottom, 
sag at the top andin time the table will be ruined. 
This cannot happen if the two parts of the table : 
are locked together inside of the pedestal mid- Write for illustrated booklet showing the latest 
way between the top and bottom (like a door) — designs in pedestal dining tables (all poco 
which pulls both the top and bottom togethertight. all woods) and ay vofs why the Tyden Lock is the 

The Tyden Lock is the only one that locks only one that will satisfy you. Sold by leading 
a table in this way. No other can possibly do it— _ furniture dealers. 


Hastings Table Co., bDept. H. Hastings, Mich. 


4mnape 





We would like to refer you to any of the 60,000 
satisfied users of Hastings Tables fitted with a 
Tyden Lock all sold them during the last six years. 








THE GEORGE N. PIERCE COMPANY, MEMBERS OF THE A.L. A.M 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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